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THE  WINTER  CARNIVAL 

Barbara  Edgett,  39 

Phil  glanced  anxiously  around  the  crowded 
little  station.  This  was  ai  big  day  for  thei  tiny  coun¬ 
try  depot.  Once  a  year,  its  dingy  interior  was 
brightened  by  lovely  girls  who  had  been  invited  by 
the  proud  and  happy  Dean  College  students  to  enjoy 
a  week-end  winter  carnival.  The  rafters  of  the  old 
building  rang  with  the  excited  laughter  of  the  girls 
and  the  hearty  shouts  of  their  squires.  People,  skis, 
poles,  and  luggage  were  jammed  and  jostled  together 
in  the  small  station.  All  were  waiting  for  the  hay 
cased  in  a  velvet  bonnet,  and  his  relieved  blue  eyes 
racks,  mounted  on  bob-sleds  and  used  as  taxis  on 
this  momentous  occasion,  to  pilot  the  visiters  to 
the  lodgings  provided  for  them  by  the  boys. 

Everyone,  except  Phil,  had  found  his  quest;  all 
were  standing  around  in  groups  exchanging  gay 
greetings.  Phil  became  worried.  Where  on  earth 
was  Marcia?  She  had  written  to  accept  his  invita¬ 
tion  and  had  told  him  that  she  would  arrive  on  the 
train  that  was  now  pulling  out  of  the  station. 

Suddenly,  he  spied  her  sleek  golden  head  en¬ 
cased  in  velvet  bonnet,  and  his  relieved  blue  eyes 
twinkled  as  they  met  hers.  He  pushed  eagerly 
through  the  crowd  to  where  she  stood. 

“Boy,  did  you  have  me  worried!  I  was  about 
to  call  the  Lost  and  Pound  Department.  How  are 
you?  Trip  all  right?  Come  on,  follow  me,”  and  he 
grabbed  Marcia’s  luggage  in  one  hand  and  with  the 
other  grasped  her  elbow  to  pilot  her  through  the 
milling  throng  to  where  the  hay  rack  stood. 

“Forgive  me  for  rushing  you  so,  Marsh,”  he 
apologized,  “but  we  want  to  be  sure  to  get  in  the 
first  load  and  can  talk  later.” 

“Oh,  what  fun  to  ride  in  that!”  exclaimed  Marcia 
in  delight.  “But  look,  the  poor  horses  are  almost 
asleep!” 

“Why,  these  are  the  best  steeds  in  the  country, 
my  good  woman,”  laughed  Phil.  “I  happen  to  know 
their  pedigree  because  I  spent  half  an  hour  getting 
acquainted  with  yon  jockey  with  the  corncob  pipe 
so  that  he  would  save  us  a  seat  in  his  hack.  At 
last!  Here  we  are.” 

Phil  helped  Marcia  climb  aboard  the  dilapidated 
conveyance,  piled  their  belongings  around  her,  and 
then  climbed  up  himself.  For  a  moment  he  and 
Marcia  sat  smiling  at  each  other,  oblivious  of  those 
around  them,  and  then  simultaneously  they  started 
plying  each  other  with  questions. 


“Gee,  Marsh,  it’s  good  to  see  you.  How  is  every¬ 
body?  What  is  going  on  at  home?” 

“Everything’s  about  the  same,  Phil.  All  sent 
their  love  to  you.  How  is  school  going?”  answered 
Marcia. 

“Oh,  0.  K.,  I  guess.  B'ut  the  Profs,  told  us  we 
could  forget  books  for  the  entire  week-end.  Decent, 
huh?  There’s  a  pretty  full  schedule  ahead  for  you, 
girl.  Can  you  take  it?” 

“If  I  couldn’t,  do  you  think  I’d  have  come?”  re¬ 
plied  Marcia  with  spirit.  “I’m  ready  for  lots  of  fun, 
so  bring  it  on!”  She  laughed  in  delight  and  looked 
around  her,  exclaiming  at  the  beauty  of  the  snow- 
ccvered  mountains,  the  blue  sky,  and  the  gaiety  of 
the  entire  scene. 

“Pretty  sweet  isn't  it?”  agreed  Phil,  seeming  to 
read  her  thoughts. 

Every  avilable  inch  c<f  the  rack  was  now  filled, 
and  the  rustic  driver,  after  nonchalantly  taking  an¬ 
other  cut  of  tobacco,  cracked  his  whip  with  an  im¬ 
portant  air  and  shouted: 

“Git  along  thar,  now!” 

The  poor,  worn-out  beasts  started  off  with  a  vain 
attempt  at  a  fast  trot  but  this  soon  petered  out 
into  a  slow  walk,  affording  the  happy  young  people 
plenty  of  time  to  get  acquainted  and  make  plans  for 
their  holiday  week-end. 

When  at  last  they  arrived  at  the  center  of  the 
little  college  town  of  Stair,  Phil  escorted  Marcia  to 
the  house  of  his  roommate’s  girl  friend,  Sue,  where 
she  was  to  lodge.  There  he  left  her  with  Sue  until 
she  could  get  settled,  planning  to  come  with  Don, 
his  roommate,  to  call  for  the  girls  at  three,  so  that 
they  might  show  Marcia  the  sights  of  the  historic 
little  place. 

Sue  and  Marcia  soon  became  fast  friends  and 
with  Phil  and  Don  they  made  a  jolly  foursome. 
After  the  excursion  to  explore  the  town,  the  boys 
took  the  girls  to  a  quaint  little  gypsy  tea-room.  A 
mysterious-looking  and  wrinkled  old  woman  in  gyp¬ 
sy  costume  read  their  tea  leaves.  To  blushing  Sue, 
she  promised  a  wedding  in  the  near  future  and  life¬ 
long  happiness.  She  foretold  that  the  much  amused 
boys  would  become  successful  and  prosperous  busi¬ 
ness  men.  But  upon  seeing  Marcia’s  cup,  her  coun¬ 
tenance  darkened  and  she  would  say  nothing  more 
than, 

“Beware,  Saturday  the  twenty-eighth.” 

The  girls  were  quite  impressed,  but  the  boys 
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scoffed  at  the  idea  of  really  being  able  to  tell  for¬ 
tunes  by  tea-leaves. 

Later  that  night,  at  the  hop,  the  boys  told  the 
tale  as  a  huge  joke,  shared  in  by  the  whole  college. 
Everywhere  poor  Marcia  went,  someone  would  leer 
at  her  and  in  a  sinister  voice  chant: 

“Beware  Saturday,  the  twenty-eighth!  Tomor¬ 
row  is  Saturday  the  twenty-eighth!  Beware!” 

But  Phil  laughed  away  all  her  fears  and  the 
night  was  spent  in  peace. 

The  next  morning  dawned  clear  and  bright.  The 
omens  seemed  good.  It  was  a  perfect  day  for  the 
carnival  dog  team  races;  slalems  and  skating  con¬ 
tests  were  begun  at  an  early  hour.  After  participat¬ 
ing  in  these  events  all  the  morning,  Phil,  who  was  a 
ski-enthusiast,  suggested  that  the  four  of  them 
climb  Dewey  Mountain  in  the  afternoon. 

“It  is  a  long  climb  and  will  take  about  all  the 
afternoon,”  he  said.  “Let’s  pack  a  lunch  and  we  can 
have  supper  in  the  Tip  Top  House  and  ski  down  the 
mountain  in  the  moonlight.  Sue,  Don,  and  I  know 
the  trail.  It’s  perfectly  safe  and  this  will  be  a  grand 
night  for  ir.” 

Don  and  Sue  were  enthusiastic.  Poor  Marcia 
stood  there  in  dismay.  She  had  scarcely  skiied  be¬ 
fore  in  her  life  and  then  only  on  small  slopes.  But 
she  wasn’t  going  to  be  a  sissy!  She  wouldn’t  spoil 
their  fun!  She  must  thrust  out  her  chin  defiantly. 

Phil  turned  to  her,  “Are  you  game,  Marsh?” 

“Of  course,”  responded  Marcia.  “Let’s  hurry 
and  get  ready.” 

The  girls  packed  a  huge  lunch,  while  the  boys 
waxed  the  skiis.  At  two  o’clock  they  wore  ready  to 

start.  * 

They  climbed  for  what  seemed  ages  to  weary 
Marcia.  The  others  had  forgotten  that  she  was  not 
used  to  this  and  traveled  at  their  utmost  speed. 
When  at  last  they  reached  the  Tip  Top  House  and 
could  see  the  great  distance  to  the  bottom,  Marcia 
became  dizzy.  Her  teeth  chattered  and  she  trembled 
violently. 

Don  and  Phil  were  trying  to  build  a  fire  under 
Sue’s  directions,  so  Marcia’s  actions  were  not  no¬ 
ticed.  Resolutely  she  controlled  herself  and  came 
to  the  fire  to  get  warm.  Then  she  helped  Sue  to 
prepare  the  meal. 

They  lingered  long  over  their  supper,  waiting 
for  the  moon  to  become  higher;  but  finally  the  boys 
announced  that  it  was  time  to  start.  Then  they  put 
out  the  fire,  and  all  trooped  out  of  the  lodge. 

A  more  beautiful  sight  could  not  be  imagined. 
Moonbeams  dancing  on  the  crusty  snow,  outlining 
the  bare  branches  of  the  lofty  trees  and,  far  below, 
the  twinkling  lights  of  the  town  of  Stair.  Marcia 
drew  her  breath  in  sharply  as  she  thought  of  what 
she  must  go  through  before  reaching  that  haven  of 
rest  and  safety  once  more. 

Sue  and  Don,  with  a  farewell  cry,  had  already 
pushed  off  and  were  fast  slipping  out  of  sight.  Phil 


was  strapping  the  empty  pack  on  his  shoulders  and 
saying : 

“I’ll  go  first,  Marsh.  You  follow  close  behind, 
and  you  won’t  have  any  difficulty  at  all.  Just  watch 
this  flashlight.” 

He  was  off!  Marcia  felt  a  terrible  desire  to 
scream,  “Come  back,  oh  please  come  back,”  but  the 
cry  never  left  her  lips.  She  desperately  closed  her 
eyes  and  gave  herself  a  push.  Suddenly,  she  was 
whizzing  through  space.  Her  skirts  started  going 
in  opposite  directions  and  she  went  down  in  the 
crusty  snow  and  skidded  for  awhile  in  that  position 
before  she  could  manage  to  stick  her  poles  through 
the  surface  and  get  her  feet  again.  Thus  she  con¬ 
tinued  for  what  seemed  ages,  up  and  down,  concen¬ 
trating  on  the  lights  of  Stair  for  her  direction,  Phil 
and  his  flashlight  having  long  since  disappeared. 

Meanwhile,  Sue  and  Don  had  reached  the  bottom 
and  Phil  was  very  nearly  there.  In  the  joy  of  the 
speed  and  action  of  the  sport  he  loved,  he  had  quite 
forgotten  Marcia,  trailing  behind  him.  All  at  once, 
he  remembered  her  and  stopped  in  consternation. 
The  poor  child!  She  was  probably  frightened  to 
death!  He  should  have  taken  better  care  of  her. 
He  would  wait  for  her  here. 

He  waited  in  worried  silence  for  awhile  and  then 
began  calling  her  name  and  listening  intently  for 
an  answer.  Only  his  own  echo  rewarded  his  efforts. 
He  started  hastily  to  retrace  his  steps,  bitterly  con¬ 
demning  himself  for  his  neglect. 

When  he  found  her,  she  was  still  struggling  on 
in  her  up  and  down,  slow  and  desperate  progress. 
He  gave  a  shout  of  joy  upon  seeing  her  and  hastened 
to  help  her  down  the  rest  of  the  way.  As  they  were 
nearing  the  end  of  the  trail,  they  were  met  by  Sue 
and  Don  and  a  crowd  from  the  college,  who  had  been 
worried  by  their  long  delay. 

“Hello,  there,  everyone  all  right?”  they  shouted. 

“Yes,  we’re  all  right,”  cried  Marcia  valiantly. 

“Oh,  Marsh,  I’ll  never  let  such  a  thing  happen 
again,”  whispered  Phil,  who  had  been  calling  him¬ 
self  all  sorts  of  names.  “You'll  never  have  to  go 
skiing  again.” 

“Oh,  but  I  want  to,”  said  Marcia.  “I’ll  practice 
lots  before  I  attempt  a  mountain  another  time 
though.  Perhaps  you  will  help  me?” 

“Darling,”  breathed  Phil. 

“Here’s  our  Snow  Queen,  boys,”  cried  one  fel¬ 
low,  approaching  Marcia.  “Now,  up  she  goes.  This 
plucky  little  lady  gets  a  ride  home,”  and  the  boys 
lifted  her  up  on  their  shoulders  and  carried  her  to 
Sue’s  house. 

Someone  in  the  crowd  shouted,  “Beware,  Satur¬ 
day  the  twenty-eighth!” 

Marcia  heard  and  smiled. 

“E’eware  nothing!  This  is  the  happiest  day  of 
my  life!” 
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PRIDE 

Ruth  Garvey,  ’41 

John  Hubbard  was  an  unusually  short  person. 
He  had  become  resigned  to  the  fact;  but  now,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  man  and  girl  on  the  tennis  court,  he  felt 
his  lack  of  height  to  be  a  great  disadvantage. 

Celia  Baxter,  whose  family’s  name  was  very  im¬ 
portant  on  the  social  register  of  the  city,  was  a  tall, 
striking-looking  debutante.  Even  though  the  fam¬ 
ily's  financial  status  was  not  the  best,  her  cultural 
background  was  excellent.  Since  Celia’s  most  ardent 
admirer  was  Dave  Holland,  John  had  occasion  to  re¬ 
gret  his  small  stature. 

David  Morgan  Holland  was  a  six-footer  with  the 
form  and  features  of  a  Greek  god.  To  add  insult  to 
injury,  so  John  thought,  Dave’s  father  owned  the 
great  Holland  Mills.  This  latter  fact  enabled  Dave 
to  have  all  the  comforts  of  life  without  the  cares. 

John  knew  that  his  own  inheritance  was  greater 
than  Holland’s,  but  with  his  puny  form  he  could  not 
hope  to  compete  with  that  esteemed  gentleman  for 
the  hand  of  lovely  Celia. 

He  sighed.  Nothing  he  had  done  had  helped  to 
make  him  bigger — not  even  hanging  from  exercise 
bars  with  weights!  on  his  feet. 

Though  John’s  body  was  puny,  his  character  was 
not.  He  had  his  ideals  and  he  intended  to  keep 
them.  Celia  was  one  of  these  ideals. 

He  had  worshipped  her  from  afar  for  three 
years.  But,  being  John,  he  had  not  pleaded  his 
cause.  He  knew  it  was  hopeless  amd  did  not  wish 
to  annoy  the  one  person  whose  happiness  mattered 
to  him. 

Celia  and  Dave  were  walking  off  the  court.  Dave 
stopped  for  a  drink  of  water,  so  John  jumped  to 
speak  to  the  girl. 

“H-h-hello,  Celia.” 

The  girl  turned  and  looked  at  him  coolly. 

“Oh,  hello,  John.” 

“N-nice  weather,  isn’t  it?” 

“No,  !I  don’t  happen  to  care  for  it  particularly, 
but  I  suppose  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion.” 

At  this  John  lapsed  into  a  tongue-tied  silence. 

Obviously  not  relishing  his  conversational  over¬ 
tures,  the  girl  to  be  rid  of  him,  asked  patronizingly, 
“John,  would  you  kindly  get  me  a  late  edition  from 
that  newsboy  over  there?” 

“Surely,  surely,”  and  he  was  off  like  a  shot. 

Returning,  he  saw  Celia  leaving  with  Dave.  He 
hastened  after  her  to  give  her  the  paper  and  over¬ 
heard  her  telling  Dave  that  he  might  call  for  her  at 
nine  o’clock  for  the  country  club  dance  that  night. 

What  luck!  Then  and  there  John  decided  to  go 
to  the  country  club  dance. 

John’s  eyes,  looking  for  Celia,  roved  over  the 
crowded  floor.  Oh,  there  she  was  in  the  corner  with 
Holland.  They  seemed  to  be  having  an  argument. 
Celia  was  showing  him  something  that  looked  like  a 


newspaper  clipping.  Dave  turned  on  his  heel  and 
stalked  out  of  the  ballroom. 

John  went  up  to  Celia. 

She  smiled  sweetly  at  him  and  quickly  stuffed 
the  paper  in  her  evening  bag. 

He  asked  hesitantly,  “Would  you  like  to  dance?” 

Why  certainly,  Johnnie,  I’d  love  to.” 

John  almost  fell  over  at  the  dazzling  warmth  of 
her  acceptance. 

They  danced  a  few  moments  in  silence,  then 
Celia  said,  “Johnnie,  why  don’t  you  come  down  and 
have  lunch  with  mother  and  me  tomorrow?” 

His  heart  leaped.  He  knew  that  this  popular 
girl  never  extended  an  invitation  to  her  home  to 
anyone  unless  she  was  seriously  interested  in  him. 

“I-I-I’d  enjoy  it  very  much,  Celia,”  he  stuttered. 
“But,  my  goodness,  I  didn’t  know  you  thought 
enough  of  me  to  invite  me  to  your  home.  I  thought 
you  cared  for  Dave  Holland.” 

“Oh,  Dave  is  a  nice  enough  boy,  but  not  my 
type,”  she  replied  airily,  glancing  at  John  with  a  look 
that  implied  he  was.  “You  didn’t  seem  to  be  attracted 
to  me,”  she  said  demurely,  “and  after  all,  I  have 
my  pride.” 

John  thought  he  must  surely  be  in  heaven.  Some 
cruel  stag  picked  this  moment  to  cut  in. 

An  hour  later,  John  was  sitting  out  in  the 
lounge,  thinking  of  Celia,  when  the  object  of  his 
thoughts  came  through  the  door.  He  jumped  up. 

She  asked  him  to  take  her  for  a  drive.  “It’s 
stifling  here,”  she  explained. 

He  was  only  too  glad  to  take  her,  and  told  her 
so. 

“Well  then,  will  you  please  get  my  wrap?  It’s 
in  the  cloakroom.  Oh,  yes,  and  I  left  my  bag  there, 
too.  I’ll  wait  for  you  in  the  car.” 

John  was  rushing  out  the  doorway  with  Celia’s 
wrap  and  bag  when,  in  his  eagerness,  he  tripped  and 
fell.  Powder  and  lipstick  flew.  He  started  to  pick 
them  up.  As  he  was  putting  the  newspaper  clipping 
back  in  the  bag,  a  familiar  name  hit  his  eye. 
Holding  it  up  to  the  light  of  the  doorway  he  read 
it.  Slowly  a  change  came  over  him.  His  face  turned 
pale  and  all  the  joy  went  out  of  it.  He  looked  at 
the  printed  words  as  if  they  were  his  ruination. 

Stuffing  the  clipping  into  his  pocket,  he  straight¬ 
ened  up  and  stumbled  down  the  steps. 

He  walked  up  to  Celia.  He  looked  at  her  as  one 
looks  at  something  that  was  once  magnificent  but 
is  now  cheap  and  common.  Handing  her  the  wrap 
and  bag  he  said,  “I’ll  have  my  chauffeur  drive  you 
home.  And  I  won’t  be  able  to  come  to  lunch  tomor¬ 
row.  I  find  I  have  another  engagement,  after  all.” 

Turning,  he  sped  quickly  away,  as  if  fleeing  from 
temptation. 

He  went  into  the  lounge,  took  the  clipping  from 
his  pocket  and  touched  a  match  to  it.  He  read  again 
as  it  burned: 
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HOLLAND  REPORTED  BANKRUPT 
Millionaire  Reported  Wiped  Out 

J.  P.  Holland,  owner  of  the  vast  mills  of  that 
name,  was  reported  to  have  suffered  a  severe 
financial  setback.  He . 

John  Hubbard  grinned  wryly  as  the  last  word 
was  consumed  by  the  flame. 

He  had  his  pride. 


A  LUCKY  ACCIDENT 

Eileen  Murray,  '40 

Breakfast  was  finished,  and  Jeanette  had  not  yet 
appeared.  As  Mr.  Fontaine  kissed  his  beautiful  wife 
good-bye,  he  said,  “Let  Jeanette  sleep  this  morning — 
poor,  little  girl,  she’s  so  disappointed!” 

Manette  nodded  and  said,  “Yes,  as  soon  as  she 
wakes  up,  I’ll  try  to  find  some  way  to  amuse  her.” 

As  soon  as  he  left,  she  softly  went  up  the  stairs 
and  over  to  Jeanette’s  door. 

“May  I  come  in?”  she  called. 

“Yes,  mother,  I’m  dying,”  was  Jeanette’s  mourn¬ 
ful  response. 

Manette  went  in  and  sat  down.  HerCunhappy 
daughter  was  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  bed,  the 
bedclothes  wound  around  her,  and  her  curly  hair 
all  tousled. 

“Why  did  I  go  to  that  horrid  old  tennis  match?” 
moaned  Jeanette.  “Everything  happens  to  me!”  She 
had  gone  to  a  tennis  match  with  several  friends  a  few 
days  before.  It  had  been  stiflingly  hot  and  the  usually 
sturdy  Jeanette  had  fainted. 

The  doctor  said  it  was  not  a  serious  sun-stroke, 
but  forbade  her  to  take  part  in  any  strenuous  sports, 
especially  in  the  sun.  This  was  a  terrible  blow  be¬ 
cause  Jeanette  was  all  ready  to  go  to  a  summer 
sports  colony  for  two  weeks  with  her  friends. 

“I  wish  I  were  like  you,  mother,  then  I  shouldn’t 
mind.  Nothing  ever  makes  you  angry  or  spoils  your 
disposition!  ” 

“If  you  will  sit  still  for  a  moment,  I’ll  tell  you 
a  true  story  that  may  help  you,”  was  her  mother’s 
reply. 

“Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  girl,  sixteen 
years  old  —  just  your  age.  She  was  like  you  in  a 
good  many  ways;  she  was  very  fond  of  sports,  and 
hated  to  stay  indoors,  which  was  unusual  in  those 
days.  One  day  this  girl  —  Anne,  let’s  call  her  — 
was  in  a  great  hurry.  Running  from  her  room,  she 
tripped  on  an  untied  shoe  and  fell  down  the  whole 
flight  of  back-stairs,  which  were  very  steep.  She 
suffered  severe  injuries  and  barely  escaped  being 
made  an  invalid. 

“At  first,  Anne  was  cross  and  impatient;  and 
when  her  friends  came  to  offer  sympathy,  she  was 
not  cordial,  and  continually  complained  about  her 
bad  luck.  One  by  one,  her  friends  left  her  because 
her  only  accomplishments  were  outdoor  sports  and, 
without  them,  she  was  inexpressibly  dull. 


“Fortunately  she  was  fair  minded  and,  seeing 
her  friendships  slipping  away,  she  decided  that  it 
must  be  her  fault.  As  she  thought  over  her  be¬ 
havior  since  the  accident,  she  realized  that  not 
once  had  she  appeared  interested  in  anything  but 
her  own  woes.  After  some  thought,  she  made  a 
plan  to  recover  her  friends.  For  a  month  she 
worked  hard.  She  practiced  indoor  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  became  extremely  charming  with  only  a 
few  relapses  into  pessimism.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  she  gave  a  party  which  was  the  best  of  the 
season.  It  was  not  lavish  but  it  was  original  and 
refreshing.  Everyone  surrounded  the  lcvely,  young 
hostess  whose  confinement  had  given  her  a  fragile 
air,  very  flattering  to  the  protective  instinct.  From 
that  day  on,  though  she  recovered  from  the  fall, 
she  never  failed  to  profit  from  the  hard  earned 
lesson.” 

“So  that’s  what  gave  you  your  lovely  disposi¬ 
tion!”  mused  Jeanette. 

“Why,  how  did  you  know  who  the  girl  was?” 
exclaimed  her  mother. 

“You  forgot  I  knew  you  fell  down  stairs  when 
you  were  a  young  girl,”  smiled  Jeanette;  “anyway, 
it’s  a  very  good  lesson,  and  I’ll  try  to  profit  by  it, 
though  it’s  hard  with  all  my  friends  away  having 
a  good  time.” 

“You  can  write  to  them.” 

“But  I  hate  to  write  letters!” 

“To  write  an  interesting  letter  is  an  accom¬ 
plishment,  and  to  be  a  perfect  lady  is  to  be  very 
accomplished.” 

“Yes,  Mother,”  agreed  Jeanette  with  a  mock  air 
cf  humility,  but  she  soon  proved  that  she  had  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  lesson. 

To  her  surprise,  the  days  slipped  by  quickly, 
perhaps  because  of  her  resumed  music  lessons; 
and,  as  a  reward  for  her  amusing  letters,  she  re¬ 
ceived  photographs,  souvenirs,  and  long,  laborious 
letters  from  her  friends. 

At  last  the  day  came  when  the  doctor  said  she 
could  resume  outdoor  sports,  though  not  too  stren¬ 
uously.  The  glad  news  was  announced  the  day 
before  her  friends’  homecoming. 

After  the  departure  of  the  doctor,  her  mother 
with  a  worried  frown  hurried  into  the  library. 

“Oh,  there  you  are,  honey.  Sit  down  a  minute, 

I  have  something  to  tell  you.  We  are  going  to 
keep  this  a  surprise,  but  now  I’ve  got  to  tell  you.” 

“Oh!”  cried  Jeanette,  “tell  me,  quickly!” 

Manette  couldn’t  suppress  a  smile.  “We’ve  al¬ 
most  finished  fixing  the  big  hayloft  for  a  playroom, 
and  we  need  your  advice  about  it  — ”  Her  words 
were  lost  to  Jeanette  who  had  raced  cut  of  the 
door. 

The  barn  had  two  haylofts.  The  unused  one 
was  completely  transformed.  Four  adjoining  win- 
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dows,  with  picturesque  mullions  placed  crosswise, 
had  been  cut  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  barn  and 
flooded  the  once  dim  loft  with  light.  Cream,  brown, 
and  natural  russet  were  the  prevailing  colors.  The 
walls  were  white  with  russet  stencils,  and  outlined 
here  and  there  photographs  of  Jeanette  and  her 
friends  were  framed  and  hung.  A  ping-pong  table 
which  could  be  fastened  back  was  hinged  to  the 
wall,  and  a  billiard  table  stood  in  the  alcove  in  the 
space  that  the  grain  bins  had  formerly  occupied. 
Large  cupboards  and  several  closets  lined  the 
walls,  but  best  of  all  was  a  new  combination  radio 
and  victrola. 

Jeanette  was  speechless,  but  boundlessly  de¬ 
lighted. 

“We  wished  to  know  where  you  wanted  the 
shuffleboard  painted  on  the  floor,’’  panted  Manette, 
who  had  followed  at  a  more  sedate  pace. 

“Oh,  anywhere  would  be  perfect,”  exclaimed 
Jeanette.  “I  can’t  do  anything  to  show  how  much 
I  appreciate  this.” 

“But  you  have  already,”  answered  Manette; 
“maybe  you  thought  we  haven’t  noticed  how  you 
are  trying  to  improve,  but  we  have;  and  to  make 
it  a  real  celebration,  tomorrow  night  we  are  going 
to  give  a  housewarming  party,  though  I  suppose 
I  should  say  ‘barn-warming’.” 

“Just  wait  ’till  the  ‘kids’  see  this!”  Jeanette 
simply  sputtered  for  joy. 

The  evening  of  the  party  found  all  her  friends 
gathered  in  the  house.  When  they  were  all  pres¬ 
ent,  Jeanette  led  them  to  the  hayloft.  There  was 
a  long  table  in  the  centre,  almost  creaking  under 
the  weight  of  cakes,  pickles,  cookies,  and  every 
refreshment  imaginable. 

“This  is  a  ‘rough-’n-ready’  party,”  announced 
Mrs.  Fontaine,  “so  everyone  help  himself.” 

They  did  just  that  and  wandered  about  infor¬ 
mally,  admiring  the  playroom. 

“Jeannette,”  said  her  best  friend,  “that  sun¬ 
stroke  must  have  done  you  good.  Your  letters  were  so 
interesting  that  everybody  looked  forward  to 
them.” 

Phil  started  to  say  something,  but  swallowed  a 
crumb  the  wrong  way  and  had  to  be  thumped  on  the 
back.  He  feebly  waved  his  hand  toward  a  darker 
corner  where  the  combination  radio  stood.  Every¬ 
one  deserted  him  and  charged  toward  it. 

“Gosh,  this  is  perfect!”  squealed  Warren. 

“Everybody  finished?  Then  roll  back  the  table 
and  turn  it  on,”  said  Jeanette. 


LYNNE 

Grace  Bard,  ’39 

“Oh,  Lynne,  I  can’t  endure  those  terrible  hens 
another  day,”  declared  her  brother  one  evening  as, 
tired  and  cold,  he  stamped  into  the  house.  “They 
require  attention  every  minute.  First  the  heating 
plant  breaks  down,  then  we  discover  that  we  haven’t 
corn  enough.  Goodness  knows  what  will  happen 
next?  The  hens  are  worth  practically  nothing,  and 
there  are  so  few  eggs  that  they’re  not  worth  hunting 
for.” 

“Now,  Don,  you  know  things  are  not  half  so  bad 
as  you  picture  them,”  chided  his  sister  gently  as  she 
went  on  setting  the  table.  “Daddy  always  made  mon¬ 
ey  on  the  hens;  why  can't  we?” 

“Yes,  we  were  always  comfortable  while  Dad 
lived,”  retorted  her  brother.  “  I  was  doing  work  I 
enjoyed;  you  were  in  college.  Look  where  we  are 
now  you,  in  the  kitchen,  and  I’m  chasing  around 
waiting  on  a  lot  of  foolish  hens.” 

A  spasm  of  pain  crossed  Lynne’s  face,  but  she 
replied  calmly,  “You  know  that  all  we  had  left  after 
Daddy’s  death  was  this  house  and  the  chickens.  His 
last  illness  took  all  he  had  saved,  so  we  must  do  the 
best  we  can. 

“Oh,  let’s  forget  the  pesky  creatures  and  eat,” 
exclaimed  Don  impatiently.  “I  suppose  it’s  eggs 

again.” 

“I  thought  we  would  have  a  change  tonight,” 
smiled  his  sister,  “so  when  I  was  in  town  this  after¬ 
noon,  I  bought  some  hamburg  and  also  some  fish 
to  make  a  chowder  for  tomorrow  night.” 

“You  darling,”  exclaimed  her  brother,  “you 
know  how  I  like  fish  chowder.” 

The  two  sat  peacefully  eating,  and  the  hens 
were  forgotten.  Suddenly,  there  was  a  terrible  noise 
in  the  hen  house.  Don  rose  abruptly  and  went  out, 
locking  like  a  thundercloud. 

Lynne  sighed  and  rose  to  wash  the  dishes.  She 
hated  housework,  and  yet  for  her  brother’s  sake  she 
had  to  be  cheerful.  It  was  not  many  minutes  before 
she  put  on  her  coat  and  followed  her  brother. 

When  she  arrived  at  the  henhouse,  she  found  her 
brother  grimly  cleaning  up  a  mess  of  broken  eggs 
on  the  floor.  “What  happened?”  she  inquired. 

“Skunk,”  was  his  brief  reply. 

Later  in  the  evening  Mrs.  Harding,  a  neighbor, 
and  her  son  came  across  the  road  for  a  game  of 
cards.  Lynne  told  the  story  of  the  broken  eggs  in 
her  own  whimsical  way  and  made  everyone  laugh. 
Secretly  Lynne  was  worried.  They  could  not  afford 
to  lose  eggs  that  way,  and  the  skunk  would  prob¬ 
ably  return.  After  their  guests  had  returned  home 
and  her  brother  was  in  bed,  she  sat  for  hours  poring 
over  accounts  and  trying  to  “make  ends  meet.” 

Difficulties  continued  for  the  brother  and  sister. 
The  hens  weren’t  laying  but  they  had  to  be  fed;  the 
R,alstons  had  to  eat,  and  the  henhouse  had  to  be  kept 
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warm.  Early  one  morning  Don  came  in  abruptly. 
“Oil’s  gone,”  he  stated. 

Lynne  knew  what  that  meant.  Either  they  had 
to  have  oil  immediately  or  the  hens  would  sicken 
and  die  of  cold.  “I’ll  walk  to  town  and  order  oil,” 
she  said. 

“How  are  you  going  to  pay  for  it?”  asked  her 
brother. 

“I  have  a  little  money  I  was  saving  for  a  new 
jacket,”  she  replied. 

The  troubles  of  the  young  Ralstons  seemed  end¬ 
less.  Rats  got  into  the  henhouse;  and  when  Don  put 
out  poison,  the  hens  ate  it  and  became  ill.  They  lost 
ten  hens  in  this  way.  Then  the  hens  had  lice,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  give  them  a  special  powder 
treatment  in  addition  to  the  routine  work. 

Through  all  these  difficulties  their  neighbor  and 
firm  friend,  Bob  Harding,  aided  and  encouraged  them. 
He  helped  Lynne  doctor  sick  hens,  which  Don  re¬ 
fused  to  touch;  he  helped  dust  them  with  lice  pow¬ 
der;  in  fact,  he  made  himself  invaluable. 

Finally  after  a  long,  hard  winter,  spring  came, 
and  with  it  the  time  to  set  eggs  for  hatching.  This 
was  Lynne’s  particular  duty,  and  she  was  very  busy. 
She  worked  from  morning  to  night,  caring  for  the 
helpless  baby  chicks  which  she  loved.  In  fact,  she 
was  so  busy  that  she  did  not  notice  her  brother’s 
growing  discontent. 

Then  one  evening,  late  in  May,  after  a  hard  day’s 
work,  Don  stamped  in.  “I’m  through,”  he  declared. 
“This  business  of  raising  chickens  has  been  a  mis¬ 
erable  farce  from  the  first.  I’m  leaving  for  the  city 
in  the  morning.  I’ll  take  the  first  position  I  can 
find.” 

Lynne  was  silent,  but  she  thought,  “Suppose  you 
don’t  find  anything?”  After  a  little,  they  talked  the 
matter  over  and  she  finally  persuaded  her  brother  to 
stay  until  the  first  of  June. 

All  went  pleasantly  until  June  arrived,  and  Don 
began  to  think  that  maybe  the  chicken  farm  was  not 
such  a  bad  place  after  all,  so  he  stayed  on.  But 
this  peace  was  suddenly  shattered.  One  night  there 
was  a  great  cackling  in  the  henpens;  and  when  the 
young  Ralstons  hastened  out,  they  saw  a  fox  running 
off  with  a  hen. 

“That  settles  it,”  said  Don  decidedly.  “I’m  leav¬ 
ing  for  the  city  in  the  morning,  and  no  amount  of 
persuasion  can  stop  me.” 

After  Don’s  departure  in  the  morning, 
Lynne  did  the  chores,  and  then  she  went  across  the 
road  to  Mrs.  Harding. 

“Don  has  gone,”  she  stated  quietly. 

“My  dear  child,  where  did  he  go  ”  asked  that 
motherly  woman. 

“To  the  city,”  replied  Lynn  quietly.  “He  has 
been  threatening  to  leave  for  a  long  time,  but  that 
fox  last  night  finished  it.” 

“What  fox?”  Bob  suddenly  broke  in. 


“The  one  that  got  into  the  henyard  last  night,” 
Lynne  said. 

“I  didn’t  know  there  was  a  fox  within  miles  of 
this  place,”  declared  Bob.  “You  must  have  a  dog  for 
protection.” 

Bob  went  out  to  continue  his  work. 

“My  dear,  you  can’t  stay  in  that  big  house  all 
alone,”  said  Mrs.  Harding.  “Won’t  you  come  and 
stay  with  me?” 

“Thank  you  very  much,”  replied  Lynn,  “but  I 
should  be  too  far  from  the  hens,  and  I  would  rather 
be  at  home.” 

“But  you  mustn’t  be  there  alone,”  continued  Mrs. 
Harding. 

“I  don’t  plan  to  be  alone,”  declared  Lynne.  “I 
am  going  to  town  this  afternoon  to  get  Granny  Per¬ 
kins  tc  come  to  live  with  me.  We  love  each  other 
very  much,  and  I  am  sure  she  will  come.” 

That  night  in  the  Ralston  home,  Granny  got  sup¬ 
per  while  Lynne  fed  the  hens  and  gave  them  water. 
After  the  meal,  the  two  women  sat  in  the  parlor; 
Granny  read  while  Lynne  pondered  over  the  ac¬ 
counts,  and  the  new  dog  lay  happily  between  them. 

The  months  that  followed  were  hard  for  the 
young  girl.  She  was  unaccustomed  to  the  heavy  labor 
around  the  henhouses,  and  although  Bob  Harding 
helped  all  he  could,  more  than  once  she  nearly  gave 
up.  B'ob  tried  to  clean  the  henhouses  for  her;  but 
since  it  was  his  own  busy  season,  this  was  impos¬ 
sible.  However,  in  spite  of  difficulties,  the  business 
thrived,  and  Lynne  found  that  there  was  a  pleasing 
profit. 

“You  know,  Granny,”  she  said  one  evening,  “I 
believe  that  I  can  buy  a  radio  soon  so  that  we  can 
hear  the  great  concert  music.” 

“That  will  be  marvelous,”  replied  Granny,  “but 
are  you  sure  that  you  can  afford  it?” 

“Certain,”  continued  Lynne  happily,  “and  I  am 
going  to  hire  a  man  to  help  me  with  the  heavy  work. 
Also  I  am  going  to  have  another  henhouse  built. 
Business  has  been  good  this  summer,  and  I  have 
saved  enough  tc  carry  us  through  the  winter.” 

“Do  you  ever  hear  from  Don?”  inquired  the  old 
lady. 

“No,”  answered  Lynne,  “that  is  one  of  the  bitter 
spots  in  an  otherwise  perfect  happiness.” 

“Don’t  you  want  to  return  to  college?”  pursued 
Granny. 

“No,  I  don’t  believe  so,”  replied  Lynne.  “All  my 
friends  have  been  graduated,  and  I  should  feel  out 
of  place.  I  have  established  myself  in  the  business 
world,  and  I  feel  that  I  had  better  stay  here.” 

“You  are  a  very  brave,  wonderful  girl,”  said 
Granny  admiringly. 

“No  flattery  allowed,  my  dear,”  replied  Lynne, 
“it  might  turn  my  head.” 

Lynne  continued  to  worry  about  her  brother  un¬ 
til  finally  a  letter  came  from  him.  She  opened  it 
eagerly. 
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“Dear  Lynne,’’  she  read,  “I  have  a  fine  position 
here  in  the  city,  and  I  am  going  to  be  married.  Will 
you  be  a  bridesmaid  on  October  first?  Your  loving 
brother,  Den.” 

“Oh  Granny,”  she  cried  and  rushed  in  to  tell  her 
friend  the  good  news. 

“Is  your  happiness  complete  now,  little  one?” 
asked  the  dear  old  lady. 

“Almost,”  she  replied  smiling,  but  she  would 
not  explain  why  she  said  almost. 

Upon  her  return  from  her  brother’s  wedding, 
Lynne  appeared  quieter  and  mere  thoughtful.  She 
carefully  supervised  the  work  of  her  farm,  but  the 
men  knew  their  duties,  and  she  was  needed  less  and 
less.  With  this  systematizing  of  her  work  ishe  had 
more  leisure  time,  and  she  was  lonely.  She  and  Bob 
began  to  see  more  of  each  other  than  had  been  pos¬ 
sible  when  both  were  working  hard.  People  in  the 
little  village  began  to  talk,  and  when  the  engage¬ 
ment  c.f  Lynne  Ralston  and  Bob  Harding  was  an¬ 
nounced,  no  one  was  surprised. 

On  the  night  of  her  engagement  Granny 
asked,  “Are  you  perfectly  happy  now,  Lynne?” 

“Granny,  dear,  you  know  I  am,”  was  the  joyful 
response. 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  FIGURE 

Pauline  Dixon,  ’41 

Os  how  dreadful  it  was!  Here  it  was  the  day 
before  the  best  dance  of  the  year  and  Kathleen  was 
sad.  Now,  you  would  be  sad,  too,  if  you  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  a  great  aunt  you  couldn’t  even 
remember,  asking  you  to  come  to  her  at  once. 

Kathleen  was  sitting  in  the  library  of  the  board¬ 
ing  school  with  the  letter  in  her  hand,  when  some¬ 
body  entered  the  room.  It  was  Betty,  Kathleen’s 
most  faithful  friend.  Betty  was  surprised  at  the 
sad  lock  on  Kathleen’s  face. 

When  Kathleen  told  Betty  about  the  letter,  her 
friend  declared  she  would  not  go  to  the  dance  with¬ 
out  her.  After  discussing  the  matter,  they  decided 
that  they  would  go  to  her  aunt  together. 

In  an  hour,  the  two  unhappy  girls  boarded  the 
train  which  would  take  them  to  Kay’s  aunt.  At 
dusk,  they  mounted  the  steps  of  a  very  large  old 
house  and  a  sober  faced  old  man  opened  the  door. 
The  sight  of  him  would  be  enough  to  startle  anyone. 
He  showed  them  to  their  rooms  which  were  on  the 
first  floor. 

Just  as  the  girls  were  wondering  when  they 
were  going  to  see  the  aunt,  a  knock  was  heard  at 
the  door.  It  was  the  butler  who  came  to  tell  them 
dinner  would  be  served  in  half  an  hour.  Both  girls 
were  very  anxious  to  see  the  aunt  but,  when  dinner 
was  over,  and  they  still  hadn’t  seen  nor  heard  from 
her,  they  were  sure  something  must  be  wrong.  Later, 
just  as  Kathleen  and  B'etty  were  about  to  go  to  bed, 
the  butler  came  and  told  them  that  Mrs.  Northrup, 
the  aunt,  would  like  to  see  Kay  and  her  friend  in  the 
morning.  The  reason  she  did  not  dine  with  them 
was  that,  being  an  invalid,  she  had  her  meals  served 
in  her  room. 

That  night,  Kay  heard  her  door-knob  turn  just 
as  she  was  almost  asleep  and  she  sat  up  in  bed. 
She  asked  who  was  there  and,  receiving  no  answer, 
she  arose  and  peered  out  the  door.  She  saw  nobody. 
N’ot  wishing  to  awaken  Betty,  Kay  went  back  to  bed 
and  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep. 

It  must  have  been  about  one  o’clock  when  Kay 
felt  somebody  shaking  her.  It  was  Betty  who  was 
quite  excited.  She  started  to  ask  Kay  if  she  had  heard 
a  noise,  but  stopped,  for  outside  the  eld  wooden  stairs 
had  creaked.  Then,  as  if  from  nowhere,  came  a 
scream  followed  by  a  whimper.  Betty  and  Kay,  too 
frightened  to  move,  listened  for  awhile.  Then  Betty 
started  towards  the  door  and  Kay  followed.  When  the 
girls  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  they  saw  a 
figure,  clad  in  white,  disappearing  around  the  bottom 
of  the  stars.  Both  started  to  follow  but,  after  a 
useless  search,  went  back  to  bed.  They  discussed  the 
mystery  so  long  that  they  grew  tired  and  fell  asleep. 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast,  the  two  girls 
were  called  to  meet  Mrs.  Northrup.  She  was  a 
charming  old  lady,  and  Betty  and  Kay  thought  she 
looked  rather  healthy  for  an  invalid.  Afterwards, 
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they  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  wandering  through  the 
house. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  girls  were  in  their 
room,  B'etty  suggested  that  they  quickly  investigate 
any  noise  which  they  heard. 

At  about  the  same  time  as  on  the  previous  night, 
they  heard  somebody  outside  the  door.  The  sound 
seemed  more  like  a  shuffle  than  a  walk.  The  girls 
went  out  into  the  hall,  where  they  saw  the  same 
figure,  clad  in  white,  but  walking  more  slowly.  They 
kept  in  the  shadows  and  continued  following.  The 
figure  entered  a  room  and  sat  c.n  a  chair  before  a 
picture. 

After  about  fifteen  minutes,  the  figure  rose 
to  leave.  Kay  and  Betty  were  startled  to  see  the 
crippled  aunt.  While  coming  out  of  the  room,  Mrs. 
Northrup  fell  over  a  chair.  Rising,  she  saw  the 
girls.  She  smiled  and  came  toward  them.  To  their 
surprise,  she  said,  “How  did  I  get  down  here?” 

When  they  told  her,  she  suddenly  seemed  to  re¬ 
member  something.  She  said,  “Kay,  when  your 
uncle  was  killed  in  war,  it  shocked  me  so  that  I  had 
to  have  a  doctor.  He  informed  me  that  I  was  a  crip¬ 
ple.  Since  then  I  have  never  tried  to  walk,  but 
somehow  thought  I  did.  The  reason  I  asked  you  to 
come  here  was  to  learn  whether  at  anytime,  without 
realizing  it,  I  did  walk.  I  was  rather  ashamed  to 
tell  you,  so  decided  to  let  you  find  out  for  yourself. 

I  hope  I  did  not  scare  ycu.” 

The  girls  then  asked  her  about  her  foot  that  was 
bandaged.  She  said  she  didn’t  know  how  it  had  hap¬ 
pened.  Later,  Betty  suggested  that  it  might  have 
happened  when  they  heard  the  scream  and  whimper 
the  night  before.  That  also  accounted  for  the  shuffle 
os,  in  her  haste,  she  had  hurt  her  foot. 

One  week  later,  Mrs.  Northrup,  Betty  and  Kay 
were  seated  on  the  veranda.  Kay  asked  her  aunt 
why,  when  she  walked  in  her  sleep,  she  tried  to 
open  the  door.  She  explained  that  it  was  easier  to 
reach  her  husband’s  room  through  the  use  of  theirs. 
The  girls  discovered  that  she  used  to  talk  to  her 
husband’s  picture  in  his  room. 

B’etty  and  Kay  are  now  planning  to  go  back  to 
boarding  school  in  a  week.  Kay’s  aunt  has  invited 
them  to  visit  her  during  their  summer  vacation.  Mrs. 
Northrup  has  promised  to  make  their  next  visit  more 
peaceful  and  delightful  and,  by  that  time,  the  dis¬ 
honest  doctor  will  have  been  dismissed. 

Betty  said  she  was  just  as  happy  she  had  missed 
the  dance,  because  she  had  such  an  exciting  time. 


MOUNTAIN  LURE 

Lawrence  Carpenter,  ’40 
It  was  evening,  and  night  descended  quickly  up 
here  in  the  hill  country.  Both  young  fellows  had 
been  sitting  silently  watching  the  glowing  September 
sun  as  it  sank  in  golden  splendor  behind  the  bare, 
bleak,  ragged  crags  c.f  mountain  tops  which  sur¬ 


rounded  their  rude  cabin  home.  Home  it  had  been 
for  three  long  years;  since  they  had  taken  to  the  trail 
out  of  Denver,  Colorado,  into  the  foothills  of  Medi¬ 
cine  Bow  Range,  and  when  their  ponies,  after  several 
days  traveling  due  north,  had  stumbled  wearily  up 
this  grassy  slope  and  they  had  found  what  had  once 
been  a  prospector’s  cabin. 

Evidently,  both  fellows  were  looking  back  over 
these  past  three  years,  each  with  his  own  thoughts; 
reliving  again,  perhaps,  the  hardships,  the  uncer¬ 
tainties,  the  hopes  and  fears  and,  finally,  the  happy 
discovery  that  the  joy  for  which  they  came  into 
these  same  hills  had  been  found;  namely,  Jim’s 
health. 

Yes,  Tom  had  known  for  some  time  that  his 
friend  was  well  on  the  road  to  recovery,  and,  with 
the  foresight  and  knowledge  that  his  medical  train¬ 
ing  had  given  him,  wisely  urged  him  to  stay  and 
make  certain  that  a  recurrence  would  not  be  likely. 
However,  this  was  their  last  day  in  the  mountains, 
this  was  the  last  time  they  would  sit  and  watch  with 
breathless  wonder  the  sun  slide  from  view  behind 
the  mountain  tops. 

These  old  mountains!  How  well  they  both  knew 
their  various  changing  moods,  sc  dark  and  forbid¬ 
ding  now  that  Autumn  was  approaching,  so  gloomy 
and  wild  and  drear  as  winter  came  on,  wild  and  for¬ 
lorn  in  a  storm,  growing  calm  and  serene  and  peace¬ 
ful  again,  to  stand  out  beautiful,  shining  in  splendor 
as  they  reared  their  heads  skyward,  snow  covered 
from  a  four  day  blizzard.  Then  later  on,  how  friend¬ 
ly  they  seemed,  reaching  out,  calling  them  with  the 
new  wild  fragrance  of  spring;  smiling  in  the  sun 
far  into  the  summer. 

Yes,  they  would  miss  all  this.  B'ut  the  deep 
peacefulness  that  comes  into  a  man’s  heart  from 
living  close  to  nature  in  these  quiet  places  —  this 
they  would  always  have. 

Well,  the  sojourn  was  ended  and  they  were  all 
packed  and  ready  to  start  on  the  last  trip  down  the 
trail  in  the  morning.  Yet,  though  neither  one  of 
them  said  so,  they  were  sad  about  going. 

Suddenly,  without  a  sound  of  warning,  a  voice 
spoke  slowly  and-  evenly,  “Get  the  dust  and  be  quick 
about  it.”  Both  fellows  jumped  to  their  feet  and 
started  toward  the  speaker,  but  stopped  as  they 
found  themselves  looking  into  the  muzzle  of  a  gun. 
Keeping  them  covered,  he  walked  past  them  toward 
the  open  cabin  dcor.  There  cn  the  floor  were  the 
packs,  ready  to  be  swung  on  the  backs  of  the  ponies 
in  the  morning  and,  beyond  that,  on  the  rude  table 
could  plainly  be  seen  the  small  bags  of  gold  that 
the  boys  had  intended  to  hitch  to  their  belts  just 
before  leaving.  The  gold  dust  they  had  found 
in  the  bed  of  the  old  creek  as  they  roamed  through 
these  hills,  drinking  in  the  cool,  bracing,  health-giv¬ 
ing  air.  The  gold  they  had  worked  hard  to  pan  and, 
as  they  worked,  dreamed  of  the  new  start  in  life  it 
would  help  them  to  make.  Tom  planned  to  go  back 
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to  his  laboratory  work  at  the  hospital,  and  Jim,  ra¬ 
diant  with  new  found  health  and  happiness,  was 
ready  to  conquer  the  world. 

Behind  the  cabin  was  the  second  outlaw,  sitting 
on  his  own  horse  and  holding  his  companion’s  horse 
by  the  reins.  The  bandit,  with  one  sweep  of  his  hand, 
took  the  bags  of  gold  dust  from  the  table,  and  tak¬ 
ing  possession  of  their  horses,  warned  them  not  to 
follow.  They  left  almost  as  silently  as  they  came. 

Both  fellows  looked  at  each  other.  “Well,  can 
you  beat  that?”  said  Tom  to  Jim. 

“Yes,”  replied  Jim,  “it  will  take  at  least  another 
year  to  pan  that  much  more.  But  I  don’t  think  I 
wanted  to  leave  anyhow.” 

“No,  I’m  satisfied  to  stay  on  a  while  longer,” 
answered  Torn.  “I  guess  these  old  mountains  kind  of 
get  into  a  fellow’s  blood  all  right.” 


THE  GAME  WARDEN 
Eileen  Gavin,  ’40 

Billy  and  Ken  were  walking  slowly  home  from 
school.  The  two  boys  acted  like  two  birds  let  loose 
from  their  cage,  for  this  was  the  last  day  of  school. 

“Boy!  what  a  relief,”  said  Billy.  “We  won’t  have 
to  go  back  to  that  old  place  for  ten  whole  weeks. 
E'ut  that  wasn’t  a  bad  party  Miss  Mosser  gave  us 
though,  was  it?” 

“Nope,  best  ever,”  answered  his  friend.  “I  liked 
the  ice  cream  the  best.  What  shall  we  do  tomor¬ 
row?  Let’s  go  on  a  hike  or  somethin’,  eh?” 

“Say,  I  know  what  let’s  do,”  said  Billy.  “Let’s 
go  fishing.  I  know  a  swell  place  on  the  country  road 
down  at  Millar’s  Lane.  You’re  not  supposed  to  fish 
there,  but  they  say  that  the  old  game  warden  up 
there  never  caught  anyone.” 

“Sounds  swell!”  answered  Ken.  “I’ll  call  you 
about  eight  o’clock,  and  then  we  can  bring  our 
lunches  with  us  and  eat  them  up  there.  O.K.?” 

“Sure.  See  you  tomorrow.  So  long  Ken,”  said 
Billy  jumping  over  the  hedge  in  front  of  his  house. 

“Bye,”  said  Ken. 

The  next  morning  Ken  called  for  Billy  at  eight 
o’clock,  a  generous  lunch  under  his  arm  and  a  fish¬ 
ing  pole  over  his  shoulder.  He  looked  like  a  reg¬ 
ular  little  country  boy  with  overalls  rolled  up  and 
no  shoes  on  his  feet. 

“Aw,  gee,  you’re  lucky,”  said  Billy  upon  coming 
out  of  the  house  with  fishing  pole  and  lunch.  “My 
mom  made  me  put  on  my  sneakers.  How  did  yo\i 
get  out  without  yours  seeing  you?” 

“Oh,”  said  Ken,  “Mom  was  listening  in  on  the 
neighbors  talking  on  the  telephone;  she  didn’t  see 
me  so  I  sneaked  out  the  back  door.” 

It  was  a  fine  sunny  morning,  just,  the  morning 
for  fishing,  as  the  boys  started  off  up  the  country 
road.  In  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  they 
reached  the  fishing  spot.  They  then  dug  worms  for 
bait  near  the  hole. 


About  noon  the  boys  stopped  fishing  and  ate 
their  lunches.  Ken  caught  two  fish  about  fourteen 
inches  long  and  one  a  little  smaller.  However,  Billy 
only  caught  two  little  ones  and  he  had  to  throw  them 
back.  Their  lunches  tasted  good  to  them  after  sit¬ 
ting  all  morning  waiting  for  the  fish  to  bite. 

After  lunch  the  boys  continued  their  fishing. 
Billy  caught  one  big  fish.  Ken  had  to  throw  a  small 
one  back. 

All  of  a  sudden  Billy  heard  Ken  yell,  “Ouch!” 

Ken  caught  a  fish  hook  in  his  pants  when  he 
was  bringing  out  his  line,  thinking  he  had  a  bite. 
Billy  pulled  cut  the  hook.  After  fishing  for  a  while 
longer,  the  boys  noticed  dark  clouds  overhead. 

“I  think,”  said  Ken,  “we’d  better  start  home, 
don’t  you?  The  clouds  look  awfully  dark.” 

The  other  boy  agreed  and  when  they  started 
home,  it  began  to  rain.  On  their  way  down  Millar’s 
Lane,  the  boys  saw  a  white  farmhouse  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  back  from  the  read.  They  decided  to  ask  the 
lady  if  they  could  stay  on  the  piazza  until  the  rain 
stopped. 

A  large,  neatly-dressed  woman  answered  the 
boys’  knock. 

“Why,  sure,”  answered  the  woman,  “come  in, 
boys,  and  dry  yourselves,  but  leave  your  fishing  rods 
on  the  piazza.” 

After  the  boys  had  dried  themselves,  the  good 
woman  offered  them  a  piece  of  chocolate  cake  and 
milk.  As  they  sat  down  to  eat,  a  tall  kindly-faced 
man  appeared. 

“I’ve  got  the  cows  all  milked,  Martha,”  said  the 
man  to  his  wife,  taking  a  seat  opposite  the  boys  at 
the  table.  “No,  I  won’t  have  any  cake,  Martha,” 
answered  the  man  upon  his  wife’s  inquiry. 

“By  the  way,  where  have  you  been  fishing, 
boys?”  asked  the  woman. 

“Up  the  road  a  ways — I  think  they  call  it  Mil¬ 
lar’s  Pond.  Boy,  that  dumb  warden  didn’t  even 
catch  us  and  we  were  there  all  day!  What  are  you 
winking  for?”  asked  Billy  looking  at  the  man  across 
the  table. 

“What!  Oh,  I’ve  got  something  in  my  eye,  I 
think,”  answered  the  man.  “If  you  wish,  I’ll  give 
you  a  ride  home.” 

A  little  later,  the  boys,  taking  notice  of  every¬ 
thing,  were  riding  home  beside  the  warden  in  his  old 
Ford;  but,  there  was  one  thing  that  they  didn’t  no¬ 
tice — that  was  a  badge  under  his  coat  marked, 
“GAME  WARDEN.” 
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GRANDMA  BROWN 

Frances  Grigg,  ’41 

One  of  the  oldest  women  in  Harrinston,  known 
as  Grandma  Brown,  was  loved  and  respected  by  all 
who  knew  her.  She  lived  alone  in  a  quaint  old 
house  and  devoted  most  of  her  time  to  helping  oth¬ 
ers.  Little  children  loved  to  go  to  Grandma’s  for 
the  delicious  cookies  which  she  made  especially  for 
them,  and  for  the  stories  she  told.  She  was  like  a 
grandmother  to  both  young  and  old,  and  people  of¬ 
ten  went  to  her  when  they  needed  advice.  She  had 
almost  everything  any  old  woman  could  wish  for, 
having  been  left  a  large  sum  of  money  which  had 
been  willed  to  her  by  her  father,  years  before.  She 
contributed  funds  to  almost  every  charitable  asso¬ 
ciation  in  Harrinston  and  had  all  the  comforts  in 
home  life.  E'ut  there  was  still  one  thing  ishe  want¬ 
ed  very  much.  This  was  a  little  girl  to  keep  her 
company  when  the  other  children  were  not  there — 
a  little  girl  to  cuddle  and  call  her  own — to  be  a  real 
grandmother. 

One  day,  while  she  was  taking  some  plants  from 
her  flower  garden  to  put  in  the  house  before  the 
first  frost,  she  heard  a  commotion  in  her  front  yard. 
Going  to  see  what  it  was  all  about,  she  found  a 
group  cf  children  crowding  around  a  small  boy,  who 
was  crying. 

“What’s  the  matter,  children?’’  she  asked. 

The  oldest  of  the  group  answered,  “We  don’t 
know.  We  found  this  strange  boy  just  now.  He’s 
crying  so  much,  he  can’t  tell  us  what’s  wrong.’’ 

After  having  calmed  the  child  a  little,  Grandma 
led  him  into  the  house,  while  the  others  followed. 

“You  children  wait  in  the  parlor  while  I  give 
the  poor  boy  something  to  eat.  He’s  probably  hun¬ 
gry,”  she  said. 

Having  left  the  boys  and  girls  to  read  the  books 
which  she  had  bought  and  kept  in  the  parlor  for 
them  when  they  came,  Grandma  took  the  boy  into 
the  kitchen  and  prepared  something  for  him  to  eat. 

While  she  was  washing  the  dishes,  she  asked 
the  little  boy  to  tell  her  what  had  happened.  He 
told  her  that  his  name  was  Bobby  Leonard  and  that 
he  was  seven  years  old.  His  mother  and  father  were 
killed  in  a  plane  crash  when  he  was  five,  and  that 
he  had  been  living  in  Colorado  with  his  uncle,  who 
treated  him  very  cruelly.  Today,  two  men  from  his 
uncle’s  ranch  took  him  away  on  the  train  and  left 
him  at  the  Harrinston  station  without  saying  any¬ 
thing. 

Having  gained  Bobby’s  friendship,  Grandma 
brought  him  into  the  parlor  and  introduced  him  to 
the  children  who  had  been  reading  very  quietly.  The 
afternoon  was  spent  pleasantly  and,  for  many  after¬ 
noons  to  come,  the  children  came  to  see  Grandma 
and  Bobby. 

In  the  meantime,  Grandma  was  going  through 
a  great  deal  of  red  tape  wherein  she  learned  that 


Bobby  had  no  living  relatives  except  his  uncle,  who 
could  not  be  found.  Finally,  she  legally  adopted  him, 
which  made  them  both  very  happy. 

One  night,  when  Grandma  was  putting  Bobby 
to  bed,  she  looked  at  him  fondly  and  said, 
“You  know,  Bobby,  I  always  wanted  a  little 
granddaughter,  but  now  that  you’ve  come,  I  think  a 
boy  is  just  as  nice.  Do  you  think  you’ll  like  staying 
with  me?” 

“0,  yes,  Grandma.  I  always  wished  I  had  a 
grandmother  like  you.” 

Grandma  stayed  in  Bobby’s  room  for  a  while  and 
watched  him  as  he  slept  peacefully. 

She  thought,  “I’m  the  luckiest  grandmother  in 
the  world.” 


LIFE  IN  HAWAII 

Barbara  Wheaton,  ’40 

The  leaves  of  the  palm,  trees  mingled  with  those 
of  the  pineapple  trees,  as  the  breeze  gently  tossed 
them  to  and  fro,  on  a  cool  Hawaiian  evening  in 
May.  Among  the  workers’  cottages  that  here  and 
there  dotted  the  large  pineapple  plantation  of  Leon¬ 
ard  Angus,  one  in  particular  might  be  noticed,  much 
closer  to  the  owner’s  house  than  the  others.  This 
cottage  belonged  to  Lambert,  most  trusted  employee 
of  Leonard. 

In  this  cottage  an  elderly,  but  healthy 
looking  man  with  sun  tanned  skin,  was  seated  sil¬ 
ently  smoking  his  pipe,  his  wife  spinning  beside  him. 
The  solitude  was  broken  as  a  young,  dark  haired  girl 
entered,  American  by  features  with  additional  charm 
of  Hawaiian  tanned  skin.  She  tried  to  avoid  the  tired 
angry  glance  of  her  father  as  he  inquired,  “Where 
have  you  been  so  long?” 

Arlene  was  quick  to  reply,  “Why  Father,  I  did  net 
realize  it  was  so  late;  the  day  was  so  lively  and 
I - .” 

Lambert  interrupted  her  speech,  “Ilf  I  find  that 
you  have  been  visiting  Sidney  Sheridan,  our  rival, 
you  will  be  punished  severely.  Where  would  you 
be  new  if  I  had  not  saved  you  that  night  fifteen 
years  ago  when  your  parents’  boat  was  wrecked!” 

The  girl  ate  her  supper  in  silence  and  was  well 
aware  that  she  owed  much  to  Lambert  for  saving 
her  life.  She  also  knew  she  would  be  punished  if 
it  was  found  out  that  she  had  been  visiting  her 
American  friends,  the  Sheridans,  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance  she  had  just  recently  made.  Whenever  pos¬ 
sible  she  visited  them.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  very  kind 
to  her  as  was  his  son,  Dick,  who  had  become  more 
to  her  than  just  a  friend. 

She  ate  quietly  until  Lambert  again  spoke, 
“Leonard  has  sent  his  bid  to  the  United  States  Pine- 
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apple  Canning  Company  for  the  five  year  contract. 
If  his  bid  is  lower  than  that  of  the  Sheridans,  he 
will  be  a  wealthy  man.  I  am  sure  he  will  succeed 
as  his  bid  is  only  one  hundred,  ninety-five  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  Arlene,”  he  continued  turning  to 
Arlene,  “Leonard  has  asked  for  your  hand  in  mar¬ 
riage.  You  will,  of  course,  accept.” 

Arlene’s  eyes  flashed  with  determination  as  she 
said  angrily,  “I  will  never  marry  Leonard  Angus!” 

“Why,  you  impolite,  ungrateful  child.  Go  this  in¬ 
stant  to  your  room,”  said  Lambert  with  much  de¬ 
termination,  “and  you  will  do  as  I  say!” 

The  young  girl  hurried  to  her  room  as  she 
thought  of  Lambert’s  words.  That  very  afternoon, 
Mr.  Sheridan  had  told  her  his  bid  was  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  He  was  sending  his  bid  on  the 
midnight  train.  She  must  save  them,  she  must! 
As  she  reached  her  room,  she  locked  the  door  be- 
rind  her  and  ran  to  the  window.  She  thought  aloud, 
“I  must  go  by  the  back  road;  I  cannot  risk  being 
caught!  ” 

She  stepped  on  the  piazza  roof  and  scrambled 
down  the  lattice  work.  Her  foot  caught  in  the  ivy 
growing  on  it  and  she  fell  to  the  ground.  She  quick¬ 
ly  rose,  unhurt,  and  hurried  on  her  way.  She  soon 
reached  a  dangerous  strip  cf  shore  which  was  the 
only  bar  between  her  and  the  Sheridan’s  plantation. 
It  was  a  perilous  channel,  the  very  spot  where  her 
parents’  boat  had  been  wrecked  when  she  was  but 
a  child  of  three.  She  stopped  abruptly,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  judge  the  distance.  She  must  pass 
when  the  waves  were  on  the  way  out,  or  else  be 
dashed  to  pieces  against  the  recks.  With  no  time 
to  waste,  she  darted  half  the  distance  and  was 
hurled  in  the  foaming  waves.  She  had  incorrectly 
judged  the  time.  Arlene  gave  a  loud  cry  as  she 
sank  under. 

A  young  man,  hearing  the  cries,  rushed  from  be¬ 
hind  the  palm  trees.  The  tall  form  dived  in,  swam 
to  the  sinking  girl,  and  brought  her  safely  to  shore. 
Here,  he  laid  her  gently  down. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Arlene  had  recovered  from 
the  shock  and  told  her  rescuer  she  was  all  right. 
As  she  looked  up,  she  recognized  Dick.  She  stam¬ 
mered,  “Why,  why,  Dick,  what  are  you  doing  here 
tonight?” 

Dick  calmly  replied,  “I  was  worried  for  fear 
Dad’s  bid  was  not  low  enough,  so  I  thought  I’d  take 
a  walk  and  think  things  over  and  as - .” 

“That’s  what  I  was  coming  to  tell  you”  broke 
in  Arlene,  “Lambert  told  me  Leonard’s  bid  is  one 
hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
Your  father  must  change  his  bid!  Go  at  once  and 
tell  him.” 

“But  you - ”  returned  Dick. 

“I’ll  be  all  right,  I’ll  hurry  home,”  answered 
Arlene,  “you  can  go  home  by  the  main  road.  I  must 
go  home  by  the  back  road.” 


With  these  words,  she  ran  off  into  the  night  and 
Dick  returned  to  his  father’s  plantation  to  deliver 
his  important  news. 

Arlene  hurried  up  the  lattice  work  by  which 
she  had  escaped.  As  soon  ag  she  had  on  her  dry 
night  clothes,  she  unbolted  the  doc.r  and  hopped  into 
bed. 

A  few  minutes  later  Rachel,  her  foster  mother, 
peeked  in  the  room  and  said,  “Are  you  all  right, 
darling?” 

“Yes,  perfectly  all  right,  perfectly,”  answered 
Arlene  and  dropped  off  to  sleep. 

On  a  cool  afternoon,  several  days  after  this  ep¬ 
isode,  Arlene  was  walking  along  the  peaceful  shore 
toward  the  Sheridans.  She  thought  as  she  looked 
down  and  kicked  the  sand,  “The  boat  came  in  this 
morning  and  Dick  will  know  who  is  the  winner  of 
the  contract.”  As  she  glanced  up,  she  saw  Dick 
coming  along  the  shore  towards  her.  He  was  a 
handsome  figure  with  his  keen  features  and  light 
hair  and  complexion. 

At  the  same  instant,  he  also  noticed  Arlene. 
He  ran  to  her  and  took  her  tenderly  as  he  said,  “I 
was  just  coming  to  see  you.  The  boat  docked  this 
morning  and  Dad  has  won  the  contract.  Isn’t  it 
grand!” 

They  strolled  along  the  beach  hand  in  hand  as 
Dick  cheerfully  continued.  “Dad  changed  his  bid 
and  won,  all  because  of  you.  Next  week  I’m  leaving 
for  the  United  States  to  manage  Dad’s  business  in 
New  York.  What  do  you  think  of  coming  with  me 
as  Mrs.  'Sheridan?” 

“Dick,  you  don’t  know  how  much  it  would  mean 
to  me.  But  what  about  Lambert  and  Rachel?”  en- 
swered  Arlene  in  a  tearful  voice. 

“Oh,  don’t  let  that  worry  you,”  answered  Dick. 
“Dad  visited  Lambert  early  in  the  afternoon.  Now 
that  Leonard  it  out  of  business,  your  foster  father 
is  willing  to  work  for  Dad.” 

“Then  you  know  my  answer,”  said  Arlene  cheer¬ 
fully. 

Dick  embraced  Arlene  as  he  showered  her  with 
kisses  and  they  dreamed  together  cf  the  life  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  Sheridan  in  N’ew  York. 


A  HAPPY  HOLIDAY 

Madeline  Clark,  ’41 

Connie  Weatherby  sat  looking  dreamily  out  of 
her  bedroom  window.  Connie  was  very  distressed. 
Why  shouldn’t  she  be  distressed?  Hadn’t  she  plan¬ 
ned  to  go  home  for  the  holidays?  But  now  this 
was  impossible. 

Connie  was  a  member  of  Miss  Hall's  Boarding 
School  for  Girls.  She  was  dark,  with  silky  black 
hair,  brown  eyes,  and  a  glowing  complexion.  She 
was  very  popular  with  all  the  girls.  Miss  Hall  did 
net  particularly  like  her  and  this  fact  did  not  make 
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the  frivolous  girl  very  fond  of  her  guardian.  Con¬ 
nie  was  inclined  to  be  very  mischievious,  especially 
when  it  came  to  playing  jokes  on  Miss  Hall ;  but 
she  usually  made  at  least  one  slip  and  so  was  quick¬ 
ly  caught  and  punished. 

Connie  was  thinking  of  these  things  as  she  sat 
staring  out  the  window.  She  was  also  thinking  of 
the  glorious  reunion  which  she  would  have  had  with 
her  family.  But  now,  everything  was  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  She  probably  wouldn’t  see  her  mother  again 
for  at  least  three  months,  for  the  girls  at  Miss  Hall’s 
Bearding  School  weren’t  allowed  to  have  visitors. 

Connie  had  spent  the  whole  day  in  her  room 
and  had  been  told  that  she  would  go  without  sup¬ 
per.  The  unhappy  girl  didn’t  exactly  know  why  she 
was  being  punished,  but  she  had  a  vague  idea.  Miss 
Hall  had  said  something  about  Connie’s  having  de¬ 
stroyed  some  library  books  which  she  had  taken  out 
on  her  own  card.  When  Connie  had  tried  to  ask  a 
question,  Miss  Hall  had  stopped  her  by  tsaying: 
“Don’t  try  to  explain,  Constance.” 

As  she  sat  here,  Connie  heard  a  soft  knock  on 
her  door.  She  jumped  from  her  chair  and  ran  to 
the  door.  After  receiving  a  suitable  answer  to  the 
question,  “Who’s  there?”  she  opened  the  door  wide. 
In  walked  her  very  dear  friend,  Amy  Hartnett.  Amy 
was  very  excited  and  looked  around  the  room  be¬ 
fore  speaking. 

When  she  did  speak,  it  was  with  an  over-eager 
voice.  She  seized  Connie  by  the  hand  and  asked, 

‘  Do  you  know  why  you  are  kept  here  like  this, 
Connie?” 

“All  I  know  about  it  is  that  I’m  here  because 
I  was  supposed  to  have  destroyed  some  books,”  re¬ 
plied  Connie. 

“Yes,”  said  Amy,  “but  do  you  know  who  did 
destroy  them?” 

“Why,  no.  Who?” 

“  Nobody  else  but  Jean  Madden.” 

“But  how  do  you  know  that  Jean  did  it?  Why 
would  she  want  to  do  such  a  thing?” 

“Jean  just  confessed  the  whole  truth.  She  is 
jealous  of  you,  you  know,  and  she  thought  of  a  way 
to  get  even  with  you  at  last.  You  remember  the 
time  you  played  that  trick  on  her,  don’t  you?  Well, 
she  never  quite  got  over  that.” 

“But,  what  made  her  do  such  a  thing?” 

“She  failed  in  her  geometry  and  in  her  Latin 
tests  and  when  she  heard  that  you  passed  them,  she 
got  angry  and  lost  her  temper.  She  went  into  the 
study  and  at  once  noticed  your  library  books  which 
were  on  one  of  the  tables.  When  she  saw  that  they 
were  yours,  she  became  very  angry  and  started  tear¬ 
ing  the  books.” 

“But  did  Jean  confess  to  Miss  Hall?”  asked  Con¬ 
nie. 

“Well,  you  see,  Jean  got  to  thinking,  and,  as 
her  parents  are  both  dead,  she  has  really  no  one  to 


look  forward  to  seeing  when  she  goes  home  as  you 
and  I  do.  When  she  learned  that  you  wouldn’t  be 
allowed  to  go  home  for  the  holidays,  she  felt  sorry.” 

“Does  that  mean  that  I  may  go  home  tomor¬ 
row?” 

“Yes,  Miss  Hall  sent  me  to  tell  you.” 

After  this  conversation,  Amy  left  Connie,  who 
was  now  in  a  very  happy  state  of  mind.  After  Amy 
had  left,  Connie  sat  still  for  awhile.  She  then  heard 
a  knock  at  the  door.  Thinking"  it  was  Amy,  who  had 
forgotten  something,  Connie  yelled,  “Come  in.”  The 
door  was  flung  open  and,  instead  of  Amy,  Jean  in 
tears  rushed  in.  She  made  a  confession  aand  begged 
Connie’s  forgiveness. 

The  next  morning,  two  happy  girls  were  waving 
farewell  to  Miss  Hall  and  the  other  girls,  for 
Connie  had  pennission  to  leave  for  home  before  the 
rest.  With  Connie  was  her  now  good  friend, 
Jean,  who  was  going  home  with  her.  Jean 
had  been  forgiven  and,  after  receiving  permission 
from  Miss  Hall,  she  accepted  the  invitation  to  spend 
the  holidays  at  Connie’s  home. 


VI 
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Editorials 


YOUR  TRADE  MARK 

Joan  Fowle,  ’39 

The  world  judges  you  by  your  recommenda¬ 
tions.  In  society  and  in  the  business  world  these 
recommendations  are  the  trade  mark  by  which  you 
are  valued.  It  will  mean  much  to  you — either  your 
success  or  your  failure. 

It  is  your  responsibility;  that  is,  it  is  up  to  you 
to  develop  your  reputation  in  order  that  it  will  be  a 
benefit  to  you  and  to  the  institutions  of  which  you 
are  a  (product.  When  you  have  completed  your 
schooling  you  should  be  able  to  secure  and  retain  a 
position  comparable  to  the  record  you  have  made. 

It  behooves  you  to  be  diligent,  and  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  institutions  maintained  by  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  To  do  this,  you  must  comply  with  all 
rules  of  the  school  and  later  of  the  firm  by  which 
you  are  employed.  If  you  do  not  begin  by  obeying 
school  regulations  and  by  setting  up  for  yourself 
certain  ideals  and  governing  yourself  by  them,  you 
can  hardly  expect  to  be  any  benefit  to  yourself,  to 
your  employer,  or  to  society  when  you  have  started 
upon  the  road  of  life. 

Remember  that  your  school  years  decide  your 
whole  life.  Take  advantage  of  them  by  learning 
those  things  which  will  make  your  later  years  hap¬ 
pier.  Learn  to  be  diligent,  courteous,  punctual,  con¬ 
scientious,  and,  above  all,  to  be  honest. 

These  qualities  tend  to  build  up  a  trademark 
of  which  you  may  be  justly  proud.  Keep  in  mind 
the  words  of  Mr.  Cameron  Beck:  “You  are  building 
your  own  recommendation  now.” 


BE  TRUE  TO  YOURSELF 

Helen  Larson,  ’39 

“To  thine  own  self  be  true  and  it  needs  must 
follow,  as  the  night  the  day,  thou  canst  not  then  be 
false  to  any  man.”  If  only  all  of  us  would  follow 
this  proverb,  school  would  be  a  pleasant  place  for 
work  and  for  recreation.  There  would  not  be  van¬ 
dalism  or  trickery.  We  not  only  hurt  the  other 
fellow  by  this  mischief,  but  do  even  more  damage 
to  ourselves.  Our  reputations  and  our  morals  are 
lowered  when  we  engage  in  anything  that  is  not 
raising  our  own  standard  of  living.  If  we  are  true 
to  ourselves,  we  shall  automatically  act  honestly 
toward  others. 


SCHOOL  SPIRIT 

Richard  Weymouth,  ’40 

Many  pupils  believe  that  school  spirit  means 
attending  the  school  athletic  affairs  and  cheering  our 
teams,  whether  they  win  or  lose.  B'ut  there  is  an¬ 
other  angle  to  school  spirit;  that  is,  the  manner  in 
which  the  students  conduct  themselves  in  the  class¬ 
room.  Of  course,  that  means  they  should  have  in¬ 
tense  interest  in  their  work,  do  it  well,  and  obey  all 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school. 

Every  day,  pupils  are  seen  igoing  home  without 
any  books;  but  notice  their  faces  when  report  cards 
are  given  out.  Then  their  mothers  and  fathers  come 
up  to  the  school  and  want  to  know  why  Johnny  or 
Sally  didn’t  receive  a  good  card. 

School  spirit  really  is  the  personal  concern  of 
the  pupil.  He  should  be  present  every  day  and  be 
on  time.  He  should  complete  his  homework  every 
night.  He  should  be  attentive  in  class,  and  be  kind 
and  courteous  to  his  teachers.  This  is  true  school 
spirit. 


HONOR 

Edna  B'ickford,  ’39 

Some  cf  us  do  not  realize  that  when  a  teacher 
is  absent  c.r  leaves  the  room  we  are  put  on  our 
honor. 

A  few  weeks  ago  four  teachers  were  absent  on 
account  of  illness.  One  room,  I  remember,  had  no 
teacher  to  conduct  the  class  so  that  the  teachers  in 
the  adjoining  rooms  did  their  share  in  helping  to 
supervise  the  room.  It  was  then  that  the  pupils  were 
put  on  their  honor.  They  cooperated  by  conducting 
themselves  properly.  Even  though  the  teacher  was 
absent,  they  carried  on  their  studies  as  if  she  were 
present. 

Whenever  a  teacher  leaves  the  room  for  a 
minute,  the  class  should  be  orderly.  Sometimes  a 
few  of  the  pupils  take  advantage  of  this  and  begin 
to  talk  anad  whisper.  They  do  not  realize  that 
they  are  hindering  the  other  pupils  from  studying. 
For  the  most  part,  when  the  pupils  are  put  on  their 
honor,  they  cooperate  and  show  that  they  are  honest 
and  that  they  can  be  trusted. 

Can  not  all  pupils  be  trusted?  Why  are  there 
some  who  need  constant  supervision? 
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FORGERY 

Muriel  Bemis,  ’39 

Have  you  ever  signed  your  parent’s  name  to  a 
note  for  absence  or  to  a  “pink”  card?  This  action, 
although  you  may  not  have  realized  it,  was  forgery, 
one  of  the  worst  crimes  in  existence. 

Many  pupils  think  that  fcrging  a  signature  to  a 
note  or  card  is  the  “easiest  way  out”;  but  they  are 
mistaken.  Their  way  becomes  more  and  more  dif¬ 
ficult  as  they  [go  on,  because,  when  their  parents 
filially  do  get  reports  from  school,  they  find  out  about 
this  deception  and  no  longer  wholly  trust  their 
children.  Then,  tc.o,  they  may  take  the  matter  up 
with  school  authorities,  who,  perhaps,  have  already 
suspected  the  deceit,  and  then  no  one  quite  trusts  the 
guilty  pupils.  As  a  result,  the  pupils'  lose  their  self- 
respect,  if  they  ever  had  any,  together  with  that  of 
their  classmates. 

If  forgery  is  detected  at  once  and  the  guilty 
persons  reprimanded,  they  may  correct  themselves 
before  this  mistake  develops  into  (something  worse. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  this  practice  is  allowed  to  go 
on,  they  may  continue  it  until  they  no  longer  con¬ 
sider  the  consequences.  People  who  think  nothing 
of  signing  another’s  name  to  a  note  will  not  think 
twice  about  signing  it  to  an  important  letter  or  to 
a  check.  When  this  happens,  the  offense  is  no  lon¬ 
ger  minor;  it  is  a  case  for  the  court.  These  cases 
are  unnecessary;  they  are  the  result  of  the  actions 
of  misguided  persons  who  think  they  can  “get  away 
with”  underhanded  work. 

If  you  are  tempted  to  forge  a  signature  to  make 
things  easier  for  you,  stop  and  think  what  the  out¬ 
come  may  be.  Isn’t  it  easier  to  “face  the  music” 
now,  than  it  will  be  later? 


CHARACTER 
Ruth  Blaisdell,  ’39 

Good  character  is  the  most  precious  treasure  a 
person  can  have.  It  is  not  given  to  us;  we  build  it 
ourselves.  Others  may  set  before  us  the  right  stand¬ 
ards  and  ideals,  but  after  all  we  build  our  own  char¬ 
acters. 

The  time  to  start  is  in  youth.  Through  child¬ 
hood  our  parents  guide  our  conduct;  but  when  we 
are  older  we  have  to  manage  it  ourselves.  This 
building  goes  c.n  day  by  day.  It  is  much  easier  to 
build  badly  than  well.  Build  well  now.  Build  for 
all  time. 


OBSERVING  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Francis  Meehan,  ’39 

A  few  pupils,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  defy  author¬ 
ity  and  disregard  regulations.  In  doing  this,  they 
jeopardize  their  own  personal  standing  in  the  eyes 
of  their  teachers. 

Every  school  must  have  a  set  of  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  by  which  it  is  governed  if  it  is  to  be  success¬ 
ful.  These  rules  and  regulations  are  carefully 


considered  by  our  superintendent  and  our  principal. 
They  are  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  ipupils. 

We  should  accept  them  and  live  up  to  them, 
regardless  of  whether  we  approve  of  them  or  not. 
But  hew  many  of  us  do?  If  we  like  the  lule,  we 
obey  it;  if  we  do  net  approve  of  it,  we  observe  it 
half-heartedly. 

If  we  pupils  would  keep  all  rules  and  regulations 
issued  by  our  school  and  observe  them  one  hundred 
percent,  our  school  would  be  better  and  school 
days  would  be  happier  for  both  our  teachers  and 
ourselves. 


WHEN  YOU  FOUNT  YOUR  BLESSINGS 

Margaret  Thornton,  ’41 

S  me  time  ago  I  overheard  a  little  old  New 
Hampshire  lady  advise,  “When  you  count  your  bless¬ 
ings,  don’t  forget  to  reckon  in  a  lot  of  things  you 
have  not  got.” 

The  words  made  a  deep  impression  on  me,  and 
time  and  again  I  have  found  them  slipping  into  my 
mind.  If  1  pick  up  a  newspaper  and  see  glaring 
headlines  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  that  snug  little  corner  of  my  mind  whispers: 
“I  have  not  that  sort  of  homeland.”  If  I  see  a  news¬ 
reel  record  of  flood,  fire,  earthquake,  or  any  other 
calamity,  it  has  become  almost  automatic  with  me 
to  say  to  myself,  “Thank  Heaven,  I  don’t  have  to  live 
through  that  experience.” 

At  times,  we  all  become  discontented,  if  not 
discouraged;  but  if  somebody  advises  us  to  count  our 
blessings,  then  is  the  time  to  count  the  things  we 
“have  not  got.”  I  sometimes  make  short  work  of  it 
by  recalling  a  visit  I  once  made  to  the  Children’s 
Hospital.  Healthy  and  happy,  myself,  I  saw  babies 
who  could  not  see,  tots  who  would  never  hear,  or 
would  never  walk  again.  Very  humbly,  I  left  with  a 
whole  list  of  things  that  I  could  “reckon  in.” 
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THE  LAZY  SIDE  OF  JOHN 

Eleanor  Smith,  ’39 

John  was  not  what  yon  would  call  a  dull  boy. 
He  had  brains,  but  was  too  lazy  to  use  them.  He 
would  not  form  the  habit  of  work,  but  found  great 
enjoyment  in  playing  basketball,  football,  and  base¬ 
ball.  As  for  swimming,  there  was  not  another  boy 
in  the  neighborhood  who  could  excel  him.  It  would 
hare  been  of  greater  advantage  to  him  if  he  had  been 
as  active  in  his  work  as  he  had  been  at  play. 

In  school,  John  had  been  lazy,  too.  He  failed 
to  get  his  written  work  in  on  time  and  when  he  did 
submit  it,  it  was  copied.  For  a  time,  he  thought  he 
was  “getting  away  with  it,”  but  his  teachers  soon 
discovered  the  fact  that  the  work  was  copied  and 
reported  it  to  the  principal,  who  summoned  John  to 
his  office.  A  few  days  later  John  was  expelled  from 
school.  What  type  of  person  do  you  think  John 
was  ?  Many  of  us  would  not  like  to  meet  him. 

There  was  a  way  in  which  John  could  have 
improved  himself.  How?  Instead  of  depending  upon 
others  for  their  work,  he  should  have  taken  his 
school  work  as  seriously  as  his  sports  and  have 
done  his  own  work. 


BE  SQUARE  AND  HONEST 

Miriam  Walker,  ’39 

To  be  square  and  honest  with  others,  you  must  be 
square  and  honest  with  yourself.  It  is  the  little 
things  that  count  the  most.  If  you  start  being  honest 
about  little  things,  when  big  things  come  up,  you 
will  choose  the  right  course  in  a  minute. 

If  you  are  square  and  honest  at  home,  you  will 
find  no  temptation  to  cheat  at  school.  Once  you 
cheat  in  one  subject,  you  will  find  it  easy  to  cheat 
in  all.  Soon  you  will  tempt  others  to  cheat  with  you. 
In  a  little  while,  you  cannot  stop  and  then  you 
will  begin  telling  lies  at  home. 

Make  it  your  object  this  year  never  to  cheat  or 
lie,  no  matter  how  easy  it  is  at  the  time.  With  this 
as  an  objective,  you  will  become  stronger  in  mind 
and  in  purpose.  , 


BE  COURAGEOUS 

Laurence  A.  Smith,  ’39 

Men  of  courage  seem  fewer  since  the  time  of 
Washington,  the  President  who  spent  bitter  winter 
days  at  Valley  Forge.  What  a  glory  courage  adds  to 
a  man’s  nature,  courage  which  carries  on  even  in 
face  of  certain  defeat. 

Courage  is  the  spark  plug  of  youth.  It  gives  youth 
all  its  ambition.  At  times,  the  urge  to  go  on  weakens 
when  we  face  a  hard  task.  This  seems  noticeable 
in  our  studies.  When  the  school  year  began,  we  all 


started  off  very  courageously  with  a  determination 
to  do  well.  Then  about  the  end  of  the  first  term, 
that  urge  to  go  on  weakened.  Many  students  lost 
their  courage  and  took  the  easy  but  cowardly  way 
out;  they  dropped  those  subjects  that  seemed  to  be  a 
barrier.  What  a  black  spot  defeat  is,  especially  so 
early  in  life.  Be  a  man;  carry  on;  never  say  die. 


CLENLINESS  IN  THE  CAFETERIA 

Ellen  Cassanos,  ’40 

Cleanliness  in  the  cafeteria  is  something  we 
should  all  strive  for.  We  should  cooperate  in  trying 
to  keep  it  the  cleanest  place  in  the  whole  school. 
After  all,  everyone  of  us  likes  to  eat  in  a  room  that  is 
clean  and  pleasant.  We  do  not  like  to  sit  at  a  table 
on  which  there  are  empty  milk  bottle,  or  where 
straws  and  paper  bags  are  carelessly  thrown. 

Every  week  the  students  of  different  homerooms 
are  ass  gned  to  take  care  of  the  cafeteria.  Their 
work  is  to  pick  up  all  papers  there  mav  be  on  the 
floor,  to  place  the  chairs  in  order,  and  to  put  away 
any  milk  bottles  that  are  left  on  the  tables.  As  usual, 
there  are  a  few  who  naturally  do  their  part;  but 
there  are  also  those  who  leave  it  to  the  other  fellow 
to  do. 

If  everyone  cooperates,  then  we  shall  be  sure  to 
have  a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  enjoy  our  lunch. 


A  CLEAN  RECORD 

Cameron  Greene,  ’39 

Toward  the  spring  of  the  school  year,  we  sen¬ 
iors  should  begin  to  think  about  the  various  colleges 
and  schools  which  may  appeal  to  us,  and  be  familiar 
with  the  requirements,  the  courses  offered,  and  the 
expenses.  The  requirements  for  applicants  of  most 
colleges  include  good  moral  character  and  self- 
control,  besides  scholastic  ability  and  fitness.  This 
calls  for  fine  recommendations  from  our  teachers 
and  principal.  It  is  concerning  these  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  may  arise,  “Have  I  a  clean  record?” 

We  should  realize  instantly  the  answer,  for  it  is 
we  alone  who  have  made  our  records  what  they  are. 
If  they  are  not  what  they  should  be,  then  we  should 
each  ask  ourselves,  “How  may  I  better  my  record? 
Is  it  spotless  or  has  it  many  black  marks  spoiling 
it?” 

Not  more  than  one  of  every  ten  can  point  to  a 
perfectly  clean  record.  Most  of  us  have  been  repri¬ 
manded  at  some  time  for  a  misdeed.  This  being  the 
case,  we  should  strive  to  be  more  cooperative  and 
in  turn  our  record  will  benefit. 

Surely  a  clean  record  is  worthy  of  the  commenda¬ 
tion  of  good  men.  Such  a  record  will  be  a  constant 
boon  to  you  throughout  your  life. 
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PRESS  CONFERENCE 

Charles  Carroll,  ’39 

On  January  14,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  repre¬ 
senting  Woburn  High  School  at  the  Greater  Boston 
Press  Conference.  This  annual  gathering  was  held 
at  Northeastern  University  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Northeastern  News.  Over  1300  delegates  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  high  schools  in  greater  Boston  attend¬ 
ed  this  very  interesting  and  educational  program. 

The  first  speaker,  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Marchant,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director  of  the  Boston  Post,  commented  on 
the  historical  aspects  of  publishing  and  journalism 
as  a  vocation.  Mr.  Marchant  outlined  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  newspaper  and  pointed  out 
the  various  opportunities  offered  in  the  newspaper 
business.  He  advised  all  the  delegates  to  develop  a 
more  original  style  of  writing. 

Mr.  Lincoln  O’Brien,  Editor  and  Publisher  of  the 
Boston  Transcript,  emphasized  the  fact  that  correct¬ 
ness  and  speed  are  essential  in  reporting  the  news. 
He  stated  that  all  news  must  be  free  from  personal 
opinions  and  prejudices.  These,  however,  may  be 
expressed  on  the  editorial  page.  To  illustrate  his 
point  on  the  importance  of  speed,  Mr.  O’Brien  cre¬ 
ated  an  entirely  new  front  page  in  his  paper  contain¬ 
ing  the  names  and  photographs  of  those  present. 
1400  copies  were  distributed  to  the  delegates  before 
the  buffet  luncheon  at  Bates  Hall. 

The  next  speaker,  Mr.  William  T.  Cloney,  Jr., 
School  Sports  Editor  of  the  Boston  Herald,  called 
attention  to  the  important  part  the  sports  page  plays 
in  a  publication.  He  outlined  the  work  and  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  a  sports  reporter  and  the  features  to  ob¬ 
serve  in  reporting  sports  events. 

Mr.  Clifford  R.  Davis,  Advertising  Counsellor, 
Boston  Post,  gave  his  views  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  advertiser.  He  ipointed  out  that  a  newspaper 
depends  almost  enirely  upon  its  advertisements  as  a 
source  of  income. 

Mr.  Willard  DeLue  of  the  Editorial  Staff,  Boston 
Globe,  provided  many  suggestions  on  promoting  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  a  newspaper.  He  commented  on  the 
value  of  pictorial  features  —  cartoons,  comics,  and 
photographs  —  in  keeping  the  publication  alive. 

Mr.  Blagden,  Assistant  Editor,  Magazine  Section, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  concluded  the  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  subject:  What  Role  Should  the  Press 
Play  in  1939. 


LA  GESTURE  MAGNIFIQUE 

He  descended  the  long  staircase  to  the  crowded 
reception  hall  below.  It  was  his  first  appearance  at 
a  party  since  he  had  entered  college.  Straightening 
his  tie  and  caressing  his  patent  leather  hair,  he 
sauntered  into  the  living-room,  where  dancing  was 
already  in  progress.  He  “hemmed”  and  “hawed” 
with  expression,  jauntily  approached  a  fluffy  bit  of 
femininity  and  demanded,  “May  I  ’ave  the  next 


dawnce?”  Having  gained  the  necessary  permission 
he  immediately  launched  forth. 

“You  know,  Miss  Brown,  I  find  the  study  of 
human  evolution  most  thrilling!  From  that  infini¬ 
tesimal  bit  called  the  amoeba,  we  have  progressed 
to  our  present  state.  Our  superior  brain  capacities 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  amoeba  are,  of  course, 
due  to  a  mutation  or  are  the  outgrowth  of  cumulative 
hereditary  advances  aided  by  manual  dexterity.”  The 
bit  of  fluffy  femininity  gasped.  The  lad  sighed  mag¬ 
nificently. 

College  boy  making  an  impression! 

Charles  Carroll,  ’39. 
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REMEMBERING  YOU 

Irma  Shone,  ’40 

I  should  forget  the  love  il  knew. 

I  should  forget — yes,  even  you! 

But  somehow  I  just  can’t  conceal 
The  Avistfulness  I  always  feel 
When  I  think  of  you! 

I  should  forget  those  happy  days, 

Your  simple,  sisterly,  sweet  ways; 

But,  yet,  my  memory  loves  to  dwell 
On  happy  times  too  dear  to  tell 
When  I  think  of  you! 

I  should  stop  thinking  of  you,  dear, 
I  should  stop  wishing  you  were  near. 
Yet  where  you  are — not  far  away — 

I  know  we’ll  meet  again  some  day 
When  I  think  of  you! 


SONG 

Vivian  Matson,  ’39 
If  your  life  is  filled  with  grieving. 

If  for  you  all  things  go  wrong, 

If  doubt  supplants  believing, 

Then  renew  yciir  faaith  with  song. 

If  for  you  life  has  no  meaning, 

If  no  joys  to  you  belong 
If  toward  sadness  you  are  leaning, 

Then  just  fill  your  heart  with  song. 

For  a  song  dissolves  all  sadness, 

And  lightens  looming  wrong, 

It  brings  you  peace  and  gladness 

And  new  faith  the  whole  day  long. 


PICTURES 

Margaret  Coleman,  ’40 
When  I  go  to  bed  at  night 
I  see  the  stars  shine  clear  and  bright. 

While  I  close  my  eyes  in  sleep 

The  gold  old  moon  must  skyward  creep. 

When  at  morning  I  awake 

The  heavens  I  find  a  clear  blue  lake. 


WINTER  NIGHT 

Arlene  Trudeau,  ’41 
While  the  world  is  wrapped  in  sleep 
Down  the  snow  falls,  white  and  deep. 

And  the  wind  goes  swiftly  by 

Whirling  the  light  flakes  toward  the  sky. 

While  the  world  is  wrapped  in  white 
Brooks  and  rivers  still  their  flight. 

Tall  trees  bent  beneath  their  load 
Act  as  guardians  of  the  road. 


A  WISH 

Helen  Parshley,  ’40 
If  I  were  asked  to  make  a  wish 
I’d  wish  for  happiness, 

I’d  wish  there’d  be  no  pain  nor  grief 
Nor  heavy  hearts  with  sadness. 

I’d  wish  there’d  be  no  hatred, 

No  festering  jealousies 
That  everyone  would  try  to  be 
A  friend  to  all  he  sees. 

If  I  were  asked  to  make  a  wish 
I’d  wish  for  lasting  peace, 

That  in  the  minds  of  fellowmen 

All  thoughts  of  war  would  cease. 


COUNSEL 
Irma  Shone,  ’40 

Strive  for  something.  Life’s  not  idle. 

Lcok  about;  you’ll  find  employ. 
Idleness  makes  the  unwanted  weary, 
Working  is  a  welcome  joy. 

Souls  there  are,  oppressed  and  burdened, 
Help  them  tread  their  dreary  miles — 
Better  gifts  than  fame  or  jewels 

Are  cheerful  words  and  gentle  smiles. 

So  strive  for  something.  Life’s  not  idle. 

Let  a  kindness  fire  your  heart: 

What  wre  do  for  one  another 

Yet  remains  the  “better  part.” 
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PERSEVERENCE 

Joan  Fowle,  ’39 

If  you’ve  fallen  along  the  road  of  life 
Too  hurt,  too  disgusted  to  rise, 

If  your  soul  is  sickened  of  grief  and  strife 
Till  the  world  and  its  joys  you  despise, 
Don’t  lie  down  and  give  up  to  defeat; 

But  lift  your  head  to  the  skies, 

Rise  up,  push  onward,  never  retreat 

For  the  world  loves  a  man  who  tries! 

It  is  not  in  defeat  that  you  lose  self-esteem, 

If  you  rise  again  to  the  fight; 

You’ll  reach  the  goal  of  your  fondest  dream 
If  you  battle  with  all  your  might. 

It  takes  more  courage  to  start  anew, 

But  you’ll  always  win  if  you’re  right, 

And  best  of  all,  find  that  the  best  you  can  do 
Is  the  proof  of  your  worth  in  His  sight. 


DREAMING 

Barbara  Spillsbury,  ’41 
The  snow  falls  fast, 

The  night  draws  near, 

I  walk  aghast 
In  dread  and  fear. 

But  soon,  though  dim, 

I  see  home’s  light. 
Through  eyes  that  swim, 
It  sparkles  bright. 

There  mother  stands, 

To  me  a  lee, 

With  outstretched  hands 
She  welcomes  me 
With  head  held  high, 

Her  features  beam — 

I  wake  and  sigh, 

’Twas  but  a  dream! 


Ar*six ,  -t 

To  WEAK  H  Y  *UP 


MASTER 

Richard  Bezanson,  ’41 
If  I  had  a  dog  I  could  call  my  own, 

A  little  brown  dog  that  never  would  roam 
I’d  teach  him  to  fetch,  sit  up,  play  dead, 

And  in  winter  I’d  teach  him  to  draw  a  little  sled. 

I’d  have  a  good  bone  for  my  dog  every  day, 

And  a  bed  of  his  own,  a  box  filled  with  hay. 

On  his  neck  I  would  put  a  pretty  red  collar 
And  I  shouldn’t  mind  if  it  cost  me  a  dollar. 

While  I’d  be  at  school  he  would  play  out  of  doors 
And  follow  my  mother  on  trips  to  the  stores, 

When  I'd  get  home  we’d  go  out  and  play 

And  romp  and  have  fun  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

He’d  have  to  be  round  and  good-tempered  and  fat, 
Polite  to  the  neighbors  and  nice  to  the  cat, 

Be  happy  and  lively  and  always  behave, 

And  always  obey  the  commands  that  I  gave. 
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School  Activities 


We  were  very  fortunate  to  have  with  us  on  Janu¬ 
ary  20,  1939,  Mr.  Cameron  Beck,  who  spoke  to  us 
the  the  subject  “B'uilding  a  Bigger  Tomorrow.” 

Mr.  Beck  has  served  seventeen  years  as  person¬ 
nel  director  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and 
has  traveled  more  than  700,000  miles  to  speak  to 
audiences  all  over  this  country  as  well  as  in  foreign 
lands.  He  is  also  a  well-known  radio  speaker.  He 
is  the  friend  of  all  youth. 

Our  famous  speaker  was  eagerly  welcomed  by 
the  students  who  greatly  enjoyed  his  lecture.  He 
gave  some  interesting  and  useful  facts  in  an  attempt 
to  give  a  helping  hand  to  the  students,  which  every¬ 
one  admits  that  he  did.  He  stressed  the  importance 
of  establishing  a  personal  trademark. 

In  his  talk  Mr.  Beck  brought  to  us  a  practical 
view-point  of  what  is  expected  of  the  student  enter¬ 
ing  business. 


Lincoln’s  Day 

On  February  10,  Miss  McGowan  presented  a  very 
interesting  Lincoln  Day  program. 

The  program  was  as  follows : 

1.  A  National  Melody 

Senior  High  School  Orchestra 

2.  Proclamation 

William  Hutchinson 

3.  Vocal  Selection  —  America  Forever 

Ruth  Crosby  Freda  Sevrens 

Alma  Pineau  Irene  Wollinger 

4.  Lincoln’s  Birthday.  ...  by  Ida  Vose  Woodbury 

Donald  Nett 

5.  Address  on  Battlefield  of  Gettysburg  by  Lincoln 

Patrician  Halliday 

6.  Legionaires  on  Parade 

High  School  Band 

7.  Lincoln,  the  Man  of  the  People.... by  Markham 

Jean  Cummings 

8.  Star  Spangled  Banner 

Orchestra  and  Chorus 


Third  Assembly 

In  celebration  of  National  Defense  Week,  Cap¬ 
tain  John  E.  Mutty  came  to  us  on  February  17,  1939 
to  speak  on  ‘‘National  Defense.” 

Throughout  his  talk,  he  stressed  the  importance 
of  preparedness  in  promoting  peace  and  preventing 
war.  He  then  commented  on  the  present  grave 
European  situation  and  clearly  outlined  the  benefits 
of  democracy.  He  pointed  out  that  the  advancement 
of  time  and  invention  had  shortened  the  distance 
between  the  two  great  continents.  He  concluded 
wih  the  motto  of  the  National  Guard,  ‘‘Preparedness 
Promotes  Peace.” 


Home  Room  Organization 

Room  4  — 

President,  Charles  B'radley;  Vice-President,  Helen 
Peary;  Secretary,  Edwin  Crouch;  Student  Coun¬ 
cil,  Helen  Parshley. 

Room  8  — 

President,  Jean  West;  Vice-President,  Jean  Akeson; 
Secretary,  Vivian  Matson. 

Room  23  — 

President,  Mary  Porter;  Vice-President,  Richard 
Weymouth;  Secretary,  Ruth  Crosby. 

Room  22  — 

President,  Martha  West;  Vice-President,  Harriet 
Dow;  Secretary,  Alma  Pineau. 


Senior  Play 

The  tryouts  for  the  annual  Senior  Play  were  held 
on  Februaary  13  and  14,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
H.  C.  Seeley.  “The  Ghost  Train”,  a  mystery,  was 
the  play  chosen  for  this  year’s  dramatic  presenta¬ 
tion. 

The  cast  selected:  Horace  Marion,  Michael  Mc- 
Gann,  William  Sherburne,  Norman  Leathe,  John 
Huckins,  Laurence  Smith,  Charles  Collazzo,  Thomas 
Quirk,  Richard  Merrill,  Anne  Caldwell,  Jean  West, 
Jean  Cummings,  Claire  Casey. 
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The  Prize  Speaking  Contest,  which  we  eagerly 
look  forward  to  every  year,  will  be  held  on  Friday 
evening,  March  24,  in  our  High  School  auditorium. 
Those  who  were  successful  in  the  first  contest  were: 


Kathrine  Donahue 
Helen  Larson 
Margaret  Manley 
Betty  Morrissey 
Thomas  Quirk 
Ellen  Cassanos 
Mary  Deehan 
Melvis  Lieberman 
Joseph  Romaine 
Richard  Weymouth 


Barbara  Edgett 
Norman  Leathe 
Theodore  McGaunn 
Albert  Mullen 
Harold  Burwell 
John  Cullen 
Lillian  Goodsell 
Helen  Parshley 
Martha  West 
Edwin  Redfern 


In  the  second  preliminary  contest  held  on  Feb- 
rcary  17,  four  boys  and  four  girls  were  chosen  to 
participate  in  the  final  contest.  The  successful  can¬ 
didates  were: 

John  Cullen  Theodore  McGaunn 

Helen  Larson  Betty  Morrissey 

Norman  Leathe  Thomas  Quirk 

Margaret  Manley  Joseph  Romaine 

Barbara  Edgett 


These  pupils  should  be  heartily  congratulated 
for  their  marvelous  work  in  the  preliminary  tryouts, 
and  we  are  assured  of  a  very  close  contest  when  the 
final  winners  are  selected. 


Every  year  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev¬ 
olution  choose  one  girl  from  each  state  to  go  to  a 
Gocd  Citizen  Pilgrimage  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  qualities  this  society  believes  to  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  good  citizenship  are  very  essential.  De¬ 
pendability,  service,  leadership,  and  patriotism  are 
the  traits  of  character  by  which  this  girl  is  chosen. 
Popularity  and  scholarship  are  not  counted  as  im¬ 
portant  in  this  choice  as  strength  of  character  stands 
out  as  far  more  necessary. 

We  were  very  fortunate  this  year  to  have  Jean 
West  selected  to  represent  our  school  in  this  pil¬ 
grimage.  Jean  was  chosen  by  the  members  of  the 
senior  class  and  the  faculty  as  the  one  who  excelled 
in  all  the  necessary  qualities.  We  all  wish  Jean 
the  best  of  luck,  and  hope  that  she  will  be  fortunate 
enough  to  make  thetrip. 
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BASKETBALL 

Under  the  direction  of  Coach  McDonough,  the 
Woburn  High  team  has  faired  well  this  year.  The 
first  team  consists  of  “Mudd”  Tedesco  and  Billy  Hut¬ 
chinson,  two  diminutives  but  very  active  forwards, 
Jim  Crisafis  and  Irving  Buckler,  alaternating  at  cen¬ 
ter,  and  “Tucker”  Flaherty,  “Tim”  DeRosa,  and  Dick 
Dickson  playing  important  parts  at  the  guard  posts. 
The  whole  team  is  a  veteran  one  and  should  at  least 
break  even. 

Dec.  23  — 

Woburn  whipped  Stoneham  in  the  opening  game 
at  Stoneham  by  the  score  of  32-21.  Hutchinson  and 
Tedesco  did  most  of  the  scoring  with  18  points  be¬ 
tween  them.  Tbr  second  team  also  defeated  Stone¬ 
ham  Seconds  30-8.  Gaffney,  Brophy,  Christaldi  and 
Dickson  all  featured  in  the  scoring. 

Jan  4  — 

The  High  School  Five  edged  Townsend  High 
17-14  in  a  close  match  at  the  local  gym.  Both  clubs 
featured  potent  defensive  tactics.  “Mudd”  Tedesco 
and  Billy  Hutchinson  scored  five  points  each.  De¬ 
Rosa  and  Flaherty  played  a  great  defensive  game  at 
the  guard  posts. 

Jan.  6  and  Jan.  13  — 

Woburn  lost  to  a  strong  Peabody  team  twice  in 
succession,  losing  at  Peabody  by  a  score  of  29-15 
and  losing  at  Woburn  by  the  score  of  13-8.  Al¬ 
though  Woburn  played  hard  defensive  games,  they 
could  not  keep  up  offensively  with  their  potent 
opposers.  The  Woburn  Seconds  lost  the  first  game 
to  Peabody  20-17  but  here  at  Woburn,  edged  them 
with  a  19-18  victory.  Christaldi  and  Brophy  featured 
in  this  game,  tallying  9  and  5  points,  respectively. 


Jan.  17— 

The  Orange  and  Black  were  drubbed  at  Som¬ 
erville  45-12,  completely  losing  control  of  the  game. 
No  Woburn  player  was  a  “stand-out”  in  this  game. 
The  highest  scorer  was  DeRosa  with  a  total  of  4 
points.  Woburn  Second  Team  also  lost  to  the  Med¬ 
ford  Seconds,  25-15. 

Jan.  24  • — 

With  “Tucker”  Flaherty  tossing  the  winning 
basket  in  a  “Sudden  Death”  overtime  period,  Wo¬ 
burn  defeated  their  Winchester  rivals  here  at  the 
Woburn  gym,  24-22.  Billy  Hutchinson  featured  in 
the  scoring,  tallying  13  points  himself.  All  through 
the  game,  the  teams  were  closely  matched  and  at 
the  final  gun,  the  score  was  22-22.  Then  in  the 
overtime,  Flahery  looped  the  winning  basket  of 
the  game.  The  Woburn  Seconds  also  edged  the 
Winchester  Seconds  23-21.  Gaffney  was  the  “stand¬ 
out”  here,  tallying  9  points. 

Feb.  1  — 

The  local  High  School  five  once  again  won  over 
Stoneham  here  at  Woburn.  Tedesco  paced  the  Orange 
and  Black  to  victory  scoring  13  points.  Hutchinson, 
Crisafis,  Flaherty,  and  Buckler  all  added  to  the 
score.  The  Woburn  Seconds  defeated  the  visitors 
32-2(5.  Gaffney,  Kialis,  Cristaldi,  and  Brophy  all 
were  high  scorers.  Gaffney  was  the  leader  with  8 
points  to  his  credit. 

Feb.  3  — 

Woburn  journeyed  to  Keith  Acaademy,  Lowell 
only  to  be  edged  by  a  strong  five  on  a  small  court, 
34-30.  Flaherty  led  the  Woburn  attack  with  nine 
points.  The  score  was  tied  at  the  half,  but  Woburn 
“let  up”  in  the  final  two  cantos. 
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Feb.  7  — 

The  local  team  was  defeated  by  Medford  at  Med¬ 
ford  by  the  score  of  4! -4.  Crisafis  and  Buckler  each 
looped  ten  points,  but  in  spite  of  this  fact,  they  were 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  fast-stepping  Medford- 
ites.  The  local  seconds  also  were  badly  defeated, 
25-9. 

First  Team:  Hutchinson,  rf;  Tedesco,  If;  Cris¬ 
afis,  c;  Buckler,  c;  DeRosa,  lg;  Dickson,  lg;  Gaffney, 
rf;  Cristaldi,  c;  Mullen,  rf;  Brophy,  c;  Lentine,  rg; 
German,  lg;  Moore,  If;  Ccstello,  rg;  Kicklis,  If; 
Bradley  If. 


W.H.S.  Wilmington 

H.  Dow  (F.  Sweeney) — F  H.  Withsum  (R.  Bryenton) 
M.  Mawn  (E.  Dana) — F  H.  Lynch  (T.  Doucette) 

M.  Gavin — F  N.  Joyce  (H.  Lyndin) 

(M.  McLaughlin)  J.  Cates  (R.  Campbell) 

P.  Fenton  (H.  Darling) -G  P.  B'erret  (H.  Bloomquist) 
K.  Leahey — G  P.  Stewart  (D.  Keating) 

(V.  Rosengram) 

E.  Tedesco  (L.  Bemis) — G 


Girls’  Sports 

On  February  10,  a  fast  and  interesting  game 
was  held  in  the  gymnasium  at  7  o’clock  before  the 
Woburn-Melrose  tilt. 

This  was  the  second  game  our  girls  had  played 
with  the  “Jewels”  and  it  was  played  exceptionally 
well.  Interest  was  kept  high  all  through  the  game. 

Nellie  Capozolla  played  very  well,  scoring  11 
points  with  the  help  of  clever  passing  from  her 
fellow  players. 

The  W.H.S.  girls,  after  much  practice  of  pass¬ 
ing  and  other  technicalities  of  the  game,  displayed 
great  skill  and  scored  very  well. 

The  “Jewels”  and  W.H.S.  girls  are  planning  a 
few  more  games,  and  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  go 
go  to  their  games. 


The  lineuip  was  as  follows: 


W.H.S. 

H.  Dow — F* 

M.  Mawn — F 
M.  Gavin — F 
E.  Dana  (J.  Gibson) — G 
K.  Leahey — G 
M.  Marks — G 
(M.  McLaughlin) 


“Y”  Jewels 
N.  Capozolla 
J.  Haggerty 
H.  Rosander 
B.  Cronin 
L.  Haggerty 
R.  Franson 


On  February  3,  the  W.H.S.  girls  played  the  Wil¬ 
mington  High  girls.  This  game  proved  very  fast, 
and  on  account  of  quick  plays,  each  team  was  “on 
its  toes”  every  minute. 

Our  girls  played  very  well  in  the  first  half  and 
should  be  commended  on  their  good  playing.  Their 
active  enthusiasm  made  the  game  interesting. 

During  the  last  half,  our  girls  lagged  and  the 
Wilmingtonites  crept  up  on  them  making  the  score 


26-14. 

*F — Forwards.  4 

G — Guards.  - 

The  lineup  was  as  follows: 

Soon  the  basketball  season  will  be  over  and 
Miss  Feaney  hopes  there  will  be  as  great  a  turn  out 
in  baseball  as  there  has  been  in  basketball.  Many 
girls  on  the  basketball  team  are  good  baseball  play¬ 
ers,  so  what  do  you  say  girls,  let’s  organize  a  base¬ 
ball  team. 
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CLASS  NOTES 


The  Book  Shop 

B'ooks  Names 


“Number  Please” 

Hazel  Van  Putten 

“All  This  and  Heaven  Too” 

Norma  and  Bob 

“Huckleberry  Finn’ 

Joe  McGarry 

“Vanity  Stare” 

Jack  Begley 

“He  Stoops  to  Conquer” 

Joe  Gorman 

“Little  Men” 

Bernard  Harrington 

“An  Old  Fashioned  Girl” 

Jean  Akeson 

“Tom  Mix” 

Joe  Logue 

“Arms  and  the  Man” 

Bob  Hitchcock 

“Purple  O’Hara” 

Helen  Larson 

“How  to  Win  Friends” 

Kay  Aylward 

“Intelligence  and  Personality” 

Joan  Fowle 

“Bulldog  Drummond” 

Cameron  Green 

*  *  *  *  * 

Ray  Ross  must  need  a  compass;  he  goes  home  to 

Kilby  Street  by  way  of  Clinton 

Street. 

*  *  *  *  > k 

Bob  Temple  thinks  that  “Bonus  Bill”  was  an  old 

Indian  fighter. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Skiing 

I  think  that  I  shall 

never  see 

A  stick  as  tricky  as  a  ski 
Steer  the  eld  thing  as  I  will, 

It  always  rides  me  to  a  spill. 

It  lies  all  quiet  till  I’m  on; 

Then  without  notice  we  are  gone. 

Down,  down  we  run, 

I’m  filled  with  glee. 

Oh,  gosh!  I’m  sunk! 

Here  come  a  tree! 

1B1 

We  are  the  class  of  IB1, 

Like  other  classes  we  have  our  fun, 

Supplied  by  Alice  and  Billy, 

Even  though  they  seem  quite  silly. 

In  English  we  also  have  good  workers, 

Like  Miriam,  Doris,  Freda,  Phyllis,  and  Marion  who 
are  not  shirkers. 

Jean  excells  in  typing, 

While  Claire  in  her  reciting. 

B’etty  will  never  make  history, 

While  Mabel  and  Bill  our  artists  are  to  be. 


In  Shorthand  Rose  never  fails  us, 

And  some  day  on  the  Times,  Norma  will  be  famous. 

This  is  not  all  of  IB’l 

But  I  hope  you  like  what  I  have  done. 

Dorothy  Mclsaac 
*  $  $  $  $ 

The  Adventure  of  a  Piece  of  Candy 
OR 

Breaking  the  Rules  of  the  School 

Introduction:  I  am  just  a  little  piece  of  candy  but 
I  would  like  to  relate  to  you  one  of  my  advent¬ 
ures.  You  must  admit  that  candy  doesn’t  have 
many  adventures,  but  my  case  is  a  trifle  differ¬ 
ent. 

Scene:  Class  Room: 

Mary  (thinking) :  Gee,  but  Bill  looks  hungry.  I  think 
I’ll  give  him  a  piece  of  candy.  Let  me  think  now 
—  here  we  are  —  this  is  just  the  piece,  (poking 
the  girl  in  front)  Pass  this  over  to  Bill. 

Betty:  Here,  John,  pass  this  over  to  Bill. 

John:  Looks  like  good  candy.  Bill!  (loud  whis¬ 
per)  Oh  Bill!  Gee  he  doesn’t  hear.  Too  bad 
to  let  this  candy  go  to  waste.  Plere,  Ann,  pass 
this  over  to  Bill. 

Ann  (thinking) :  Why  couldn’t  he  have  picked  some¬ 
one  else  to  pass  it.  Well,  shall  I  leave  it  here — - 
no,  I  guess  I  better  pass  it.  Here,  Mildred,  pass 
this  over  to  Bill. 

Mildred  (thinking) :  Gee,  I  don’t  want  to  pass  it. 
I’ll  leave  it  here  for  a  while,  (about  five  minutes 
elapse)  Guess  I  had  better.  I  don’t  like  to  look 
at  that  candy  on  my  desk.  It  is  rather  distract¬ 
ing.  Grace,  would  you  please  tell  Bill  to  look 
around. 

(Bill  looking  around  and  seeing  the  candy,  holds  out 
his  hand.) 

“Well!  Well!”  (the  teacher’s  voice) 

Teacher:  Mildred,  I’ll  take  it.  Just  bring  it  here 
please.  Did  someone  pass  it  to  you? 

Mildred:  Yes,  Ann  passed  it  to  me. 

Teacher:  Where  did  you  get  it,  Ann? 

Ann:  John  passed  it  to  me. 

Teacher:  John,  where  did  you  get  it? 

John:  Somebody  up  back  passed  it  to  me.  I  forgot 
who  it  was. 
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Teacher:  Oh,  you  just  put  out  your  hand  and  ac¬ 
cepted  something,  without  knowing  who  was 
giving  it  to  you? 

John:  Well,  I  don’t  remember.  I  just  know  some¬ 
one  up  back  gave  it  to  me. 

Teacher:  Well,  Alice,  did  you  pass  it? 

Alice:  No,  I  didn’t  Miss - . 

Teacher:  Jean,  did  you  pass  it? 

Jean:  No,  Miss - . 

Teacher:  Betty,  did  you  pass  it? 

Betty:  No,  Miss - . 

Teacher:  Well,  John,  it  looks  as  if  you  were  the 
guilty  party. 

John:  But  someone  up  back  gave  it  to  me. 
Teacher:  Well,  just  who  did  start  it? 

Mary  (raising  her  hand) :  I  did  Miss - . 

Teacher:  Well,  John  and  Mary  may  write  an  essay 
on  the  last  assembly  we  had,  and  Ann  and  Mild¬ 
red,  we  can’t  let  you  two  off  without  something 
to  do.  You  may  write  a  one  act  farce  on  this 
little  incident.  Now!  (looking  at  Bill)  Bill, 
aren’t  you  glad  I  saved  you  just  in  time? 
(Curtail  Falls) 

Margaret  Tobin,  ’39 
*  *  *  $  * 

Our  Hit  Parade 

A  Room  With  a  View . Mr.  Ricker’s 

Day  After  Day  . still  studying 

For  the  First  Time  . an  A 

Hurry  Heme  . after  a  1:30 

Have  You  Forgottn  So  Soon  . that  extra  work 

1  Won’t  Tell  a  Soul  . Pink  card 

Let’s  Pretend  It’s  True  . I  didn’t  flunk 

My  Walking  Stick  . M.  Tedesco 

Naturally  . Ollie  and  Bill  together 

They  Say . work  and  you  will  succeed 

With  You  on  My  Mind . unsigned  report  card 

You’re  Gonna  See  a  Lot  of  Me . A’s  (we  hope) 

You  Never  Know  . when  a  slip  is  waiting 

You  Had  an  Evening  to  Spare . no  homework 

That  Certain  Age  . Our  Sophs  and  Juniors 

Ridin’  Home  . after  basketball  games 

Loveland  in  the  Wintertime  . Tobogganing 

Let’s  Stop  the  Clock  . study  periods 

***** 

Is  Claire  going  Bohemian  on  us,  with  her  unique 
hair  do? 

*  ♦  *  *  * 

We  wonder  what  Anne  would  have  done  if  Jean 
West  had  asked  her  to  bring  home  an  orange  tree 
from  Florida. 

***** 

Couples  Seen  About: 

Norma  Haggerty  and  Bob  Varey. 

Ollie  Richardson  and  Billy  Burke. 

“Babe”  Cronin  and  John  Gunter. 

Girlie  Craven  and  Leo  Callahan. 

Betty  Luther  and  “Quacks”  Garrity. 


“Song  Suiters” 

You  Must  Have  Been  a  Beautiful  Baby.. Joe  Gorman 


Angels  With  Dirty  Faces . Hammy  and  Monk 

Ferdinand  the  Bull  . Cameron  Greene 

I  Must  See  Annie  Tonight . Anne  Caldwell 

Mutiny  in  the  Nursery  . Sophomore  debate 

Two  Sleepy  People  .  .Claire  and  Betty  Monday  A.M.’s 

I  Won’t  Go  Home  . Jack  Callahan 

You’re  a  Sweet  Little  Headache  . G.  Brennan 

You  Look  Good  to  Me  . John  McGowan 

Sweethearts  . Jean  Fisher  and  Mike  McGann 

Jost  a  Kid  Named  Joe  . Joe  Canniff 

I  Used  to  Be  Color  Blind . Helen  Larson 

On  Parade  . the  “400” 

^  %  a*:  s|« 


After  five  years,  Barbara  Smith  still  seems  to 
think  there  is  only  one  for  her,  “Danny  Boy.” 

sfs  :j«  sfc 

Is  that  little  romance  of  Claire  Brennan  and 
“Hutchie”  already  cooling?  Oh  is  it  just  one  way? 

With  our  Junior  officers  soon  to  be  elected  we 

wonder  who  will  be  “Glamour  Boy  No.  1”  this  year? 

$  ^  ^  ^ 

For  all  those  who  would  like  to  learn  to  dance 
for  the  Prom,  instructions  will  start  soon  with  Betty 
Morrissey  as  teacher.  By  appointment  only. 

Notice  to  boys  — 

Start  your  invitations  for  the  Prom  early  and 

let’s  make  it  a  huge  success. 

%  ^ 

There  is  still  a  doubt  in  Room  20  as  to  who  won 
that  big  trial  one  Home  Room  period.  It  seems  that 
■Carl  McKean  refuses  to  admit  that  he  is  insane. 

We  are  still  waiting  for  that  long-promised  sleigh 
ride  of  Joseph  Logue’s.  He,  Sir  Ebony,  and  the  snow 
have  not  yet  agreed. 

J.  Gorman  (class  of  ’39,  he  hopes)  like  study 
period  with  IC1  and  Claire. 

Come  to  the  Girls’  Gym  on  Tuesdays  the  fourth 
period  if  you  want  to  see  some  fine  prancing  steeds. 

Such  vanity!  The  boys  refuse  to  have  their 
school  pictures  taken  until  their  “whiffles”  have 
fully  grown  out. 

:ji  sfc  %  ♦ 

News  Flashes 

Claire  Brennan  attends  all  the  basketball  games. 
Keeping  tabs  on  Billy  maybe? 

}|s  %  sfc 

We  wonder  why  G.  Craven  thinks  the  2nd  Bas¬ 
ketball  Team  is  so  much  better  than  the  1st. 

B.  Luther  enjoys  skating  at  the  Mill  Pond  very 
much.  I  wonder  why! 
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Why  does  H.  Donahue,  while  walking  along  with 
her  friends,  suddenly  vanish  when  a  certain  boy 
conies  along? 

Class  IVotes  of  IIG2 

E.  Crouch — represents  us  on  the  traffic  squad. 

R.  Garvey — We  hope  he  can  regain  his  health  so  he 
can  do  his  home  work. 

T.  Pappas — still  trying  to  be  an  artist. 

W.  Canny — ball  player  with  sleeping  sickness. 

G.  Georglarkis — We  wonder  what  he  does  when  he 
doesn’t  come  to  school? 

M.  Pollard — still  is  coming  to  school  by  the  weather. 

#**'!<* 

Student  and  the  science  teacher: 

Teacher:  What  is  a  milky  way?  (a  group  of  stars.) 
Student:  A  five-cent  bar  of  candy. 

*  He  *  *  * 

Class  IIIC-  in  Rhyme 

We  are  the  class  of  IIC1 
And  in  it  we  have  a  lot  of  fun. 

We  havae  an  Everberg  but  no  green, 

We  have  some  kids  who  are  a  scream, 

We  have  a  Craft  but  no  cheese, 

And  lessons  which  are  done  with  ease. 

We  have  a  Henry  but  no  candy, 

And  Miss  M.  who  is  a  dandy. 

What  North  Woburnite  is  making  a  Scientific 
Survey,  on  one-headlight  cars?  Alias  “Popeye” 
“Padidla.” 

What  chap  in  1IIC2  has  earned  the  nickname 
“Speed”? 

H«  sjc  %  H«  * 

William  Clewley:  Why  do  they  call  him  “Muscles”? 
James  Begley:  The  school  girls’  friend. 

Richard  Prances.  Our  wizard  in  Algebra  and  Ge¬ 
ometry. 

Ralph  Banwell:  Sophisticated  Jitterburg. 

Bob  Ray:  He  must  have  been  born  with  a  grin. 
Mary  Eckberg:  The  girl  who’s  still  trying  to  find 
a  theme  the  day  it  is  due. 

Peter  Cora:  A  wizard  in  schoolwork. 

Henry  Crampton:  Just  a  wizard. 

John  Pina:  The  aviator  of  the  class.  You’re  flying 
too  high,  Johnny. 

Charles  O’Donnell :  The  little  boy  with  the  big  brains. 

He  He  sfc  H«  * 

B'allard  Clewley  will  soon  publish  his  own  ver¬ 
sion  of  Homer  and  Caesar. 

*  *  *  * 

What  causes  a  tree  to  become  petrified? 

The  wind  make  it  rock. 

He  sj<  sH  H< 

What  certain  girl  in  room  51  had  her  picture 
taken  in  which  all  you  could  see  was  her  feet? 


Eskimo  (to  his  girl  friend) :  What  would  you 
say  if  I  told  you  I  traveled  2000  miles  through  ice 
and  snow  to  be  near  you? 

Eskimoette:  I’d  say  that  was  a  lot  of  mush. 

He  He  He  ^  ^ 

Library  Logic 

You  Can’t  Take  It  With  You 

Education  Without  Studying 

It  Can’t  Happen  Here  . No  school 

Gone  With  the  Wind . Homework  papers 

Alone  . Walking  home  at  3:10 

We  . My  stooge  and  I 

Horse  and  Buggy  Doctor  . Joe  Logue 

A  Propos 

Moon  Over  Miami  . Lucky  Annie! 

Won’t  You  Hurry  Home  . After  Jr.  Prom 

All  Ashore  . At  Sailor  Tom’s 

Old  Folk’s  . US — 40  years  from  now 

Jeepers  Creepers  . Another  test! 

Ride  Tenderfoot  Ride  . Joe  Logue 

Hs  Hs  %  H*  H« 

Claire:  Is  your  face  cold,  Joan? 

Joan:  No,  why? 

Claire:  It  doesn’t  look  so  hot! 

A  certain  bespectacled  Junior  is  nearly  getting 
grey  —  worrying  over  how  she  can  prove  that  she  is 
really  not  prudish. 

‘And  you  should  see  Eileen  Murray  imitate  a 
snob  with  the  hiccups. 

He  H«  *  *  * 

Room  51 

Our  home  room  number  is  fifty-one 
We  do  our  work  and  still  have  fun, 

We  come  to  school  with  books  and  things, 

Then  wait  until  the  filing  bell  rings. 

Then  to  our  classes  we  merrily  go ; 

To  the  teachers  our  home  work  we  shall  show. 

We  can  hardly  await  the  recess  bell 
So  all  the  news  to  our  friends  we  can  tell. 

Then  back  to  our  studies  we  all  file, 

Everyone  with  a  pleasant  smile, 

And  when  that  1:30  bell  we  hear, 

You  should  listen  to  us  cheer! 

Songs 

Alone  . At  1:30 

The  Umbrella  Man  . No  school 

It’s  a  Sin  to  Tell  a  Lie. .  .  .Where  were  you  at  1:30? 

The  Last  Roundup . The  last  3:10  session 

Geld  Mine  in  the  Sky  . All  A’s 

When  Your  Hair  Has  Turned  to  Silver 

Worrying  about  your  report  card. 

The  Lambeth  Walk  . Into  the  office 

My  Reverie  . No  extra  sessions 
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In  My  Solitude  . Taking  a  1:30 

Lazy  Bones  . Day  after  Senior  Dance 

A  Tisket  A  Tasket  . I  lost  my  pink  card 

Some  Day  My  Prince  Will  Come 

To  get  me  out  at  1:30 
Please  Go  Way  and  Let  Me  Sleep 

at  7:30  —  a  school  day 

Little  boy  talking  to  his  teacher: 

“I  think  you’re  the  swellest  teacher  in  the  whole 
school.” 

Teacher:  “Johnny,  did  you  do  your  homework?” 
*  *  *  *  * 

IIIB5 

“Bye,  Bye  Blues”  . Got  passing  marks 

IIIB4 

Why  is  Roger  always  surrounded  by  girls  much 
taller  than  he  is? 

Well,  the  bigger  they  are  the  harder  they  fall. 

*  *  *  *  * 

20  Years  from  Now  Imagine: 

Arthur  Putnam  drawing  for  the  Woburn  Daily  Times. 
Francis  Hamilton  coaching  Football  in  the  Woburn 
High  School. 

Margaret  Garnett  as  the  Mayor’s  private  secretary. 
Alice  McGuerty  as  a  great  skating  star. 

Santa  Prccopio  a  great  movie  actress. 

Walter  Petruck  Mayor  of  Woburn. 

Roger  MacDonald  floorwalker  in  Filene’s. 

Rose  Pandolph  as  a  dancing  instructor. 

Charlotte  Long  stand-in  for  Martha  Raye. 

Joseph  Shelzi  manager  of  Sallinger’s. 

*  *  *  *  * 

We  are  the  pupils  of  IIB'4 

There’s  Ruth  and  Alice,  Margaret  and  more. 

Of  course,  all  our  names  it  would  be  hard  to  count 
Rut  we  will  try  to  give  you,  a  brief  account. 

Take  Virginia,  for  instance,  she’s  very  quiet. 

And  then  there’s  Roger,  is  he  a  riot! 

Ina,  and  June  are  always  together 
In  both  fair  and  stormy  weather. 

Charles  and  Edwin  are  quite  noisy  boys. 

(I  think  they  should  be  playing  with  toys.) 
Charlotte  and  Pearl  make  up  the  lull, 

But  without  them  our  room  would  be  quite  dull. 

John  and  William  are  two  other  boys 

Who  are  quite  full  of  something  called  noise. 

Stanley  and  Erwin  are  very  smart 

You  hardly  ever  see  them  apart. 

Rose  and  Ruth  are  too,  very  quiet, 

But  of  course  you  notice  I  leave  out  riot. 

***** 

What  would  certain  girls  from  East  Woburn  do 
if  they  didn’t  have  Walkers  Pond  to  skate  on? 

***** 

What  would  R.  M.  of  JIIB5  do  without  Horn 
Pond? 


In  IIIB4  we  have: 

Smartest  girl  . 

Smartest  boy  . 

Tallest  girl  . 

Tallest  boy  . 

Smallest  girl  . 

Smallest  boy  . 

Prettiest  girl  . 

Best  looking  boy  . 

Best  dressed  girl  . 

E'est  dressed  boy  . 

Nicest  girl  . 

Nicest  boy  . 

Most  popular  girl  . 

Most  popular  boy  . 

Happiest  girl  . 

Best  sport  of  the  girls . 

Best  sport  of  the  boys . 


..Virginia  Mitchell 

. John  Martin 

. .  .  Pearl  McCarthy 
.Joseph  Lindmark 
.Mildred  Patterson 
..Roger  McDonald 
. . .  Pearl  McCarthy 
. . .  .Harold  Looney 
Dorothy  McDerbot 
.  . .  .Harold  Looney 
..Margaret  Nelson 
. .  .  Charles  Murray 
, . .  .Alice  McGuerty 
.  .  .  .  Stanley  Leanos 
....Charlotte  Long 
.  .Margaret  Garnett 
.  .William  Leonard 


Our  Section  IIIB4 

We  aren’t  a  very  quiet  class. 

This  I  will  admit.  But 

When  each  term  ends  we  always  pass, 

And  say,  we  have  some  grit! 


Maybe  we  laugh,  maybe  we  talk, 

And  maybe  we  study  some  more, 

We’d  even  like  to  try  the  Lambeth  Walk, 
But  not  behind  the  study  door! 


But  after  we’ve  studied  all  day  indoors 
Our  laughs  will  ring  from  the  rafter 
Is  this  our  section  of  IIIB4 

And  not  3B  after. 

***** 

Never  in  a  Million  Years . will  I  get  another  D 

I  hope,  hope,  hope 
You’re  a  Sweetheart  .  .to  help  me  with  my  shorthand 

Please  Be  Kind . Mother!  when  you  see  a  D 

Simple  and  Sweet . A’s  when  you  get  them 

Feeling  Like  a  Million,  .when  our  vacation  comes 
Have  You  Forgotten  So  Soon 

A’s  and  B’s  instead  of  D’s 
Dream  Your  Little  Dream  of  A’s  but  will  you  get 

them  —  I  wonder! 

***** 

An  Interview  With  IIB2-28 

We  are  the  class  that’s  full  of  pep,  we  haven’t  got 
a  care, 

Tests  don’t  seem  to  bother  us  and  homework  seems 
so  rare. 

Our  hearts  are  so  light  and  ever  so  gay, 

As  we  happily  start  each  new  day. 

So  if  you’ll  be  patient  I’ll  try  to  describe, 

Each  and  every  member  of  this  “Little  Tribe.” 


Mildred  Cadarette  without  a  doubt, 

Is  the  girl  that  all  the  boys  talk  about. 
Jack  Callahan  plagues  the  girls  so  much, 
He  often  gets  himself  in  “Dutch.” 
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Caroline,  Freda,  and  Eva  we  see, 

Are  about  as  petite  as  they  can  be. 

Peggy  and  Dorothy  always  behave, 

While  Jack  Callahan  makes  the  teachers  rave. 
Anna  is  sick  of  books  and  school, 

And  her  heart  rebels  against  each  rule. 

Theresa  Murphy  talks  and  talks,  and  so  she’s  con¬ 
sidered  our  “Chatter  B'ox.” 

The  description  is  over  and  you  know  us  now, 
So  I’ll  stop  writing  and  take  my  bow. 

Elevra  Figucia,  ’40 

H:  s}:  *  #  * 

Section  1IIB1 

The  name  of  my  section  is  3B1, 

And  in  it  we  have  lots  of  fun, 

Whenever  we  do  our  homework  at  night 
The  next  day  the  teachers  say  it’s  all  right. 

ALUMNI 

Blanche  M.  Cornett 

Class  of  ’36 

Milton  Heald  has  earned  a  place  on  the  Honor 
Roll  of  Wesleyan  University,  Conn. 

Alice  Gavin  is  employed  in  an  insurance  office 
in  Boston. 

Ruth  Smith  is  employed  by  Wilcox  Insurance  Co. 

Barbara  Walker  is  attending  the  Vesper  George 
School  of  Art. 

Mary  Byron  is  now  a  Junior  at  Emmanuel  Col¬ 
lege. 

Oliver  Galante  works  at  Fisher’s  Greenhouses. 

Janice  Haggerty  is  temporarily  working  in  a 
lawyer’s  office. 

Jeannette  Harkins  is  a  secretary  in  Brandtjen  & 
Kluge,  Inc.,  Boston. 

Class  of  ’37 

Paul  Haggerty  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Woburn 
Daily  Times. 

Alice  Anderson  is  working  in  an  office  in  Boston. 

Ruth  Franson  is  also  working  in  an  office  in 
B'oston. 

Henry  Murray  is  employed  at  O’Brien’s  Phar¬ 
macy. 

Eleanor  Outridge  is  a  secretary  in  the  Winches¬ 
ter  Watch  Hand  Factory. 

Mary  Cardinal  is  attending  the  Salem  Normal 
Teachers’  College. 

Kay  O’Brien  is  working  at  MacLaughlin  &  Den¬ 
nison’s  this  city. 

Kathryn  Mclsaac  works  at  Puffer’s  Insurance 
Company  in  Winchester. 

Daniel  Stokes  drives  an  oil  truck  for  Quinn  of 
this  city. 

Michael  Murray  is  a  basketball  referee. 

Alice  Gavin  is  employed  in  an  insurance  office  in 
Boston. 


When  we  get  our  marks  they’re  never  D’s 
And  the  poorest  boy  or  girl  gets  C’s. 

We’ve  done  our  work  the  whole  year  round 
And  in  no  period  do  we  make  a  sound. 

^  He  *  :f{  sfc 

Class  of  ’41 

We  are  the  class  of  “41” 

We  have  Johnnys,  B'illys  and  also  a  Son 

Forget  about  shirkers  because  there  are  none 

For  you  see,  our  work  is  very  well  done. 

Ina  Nardicchi,  ’41 

We  wonder  why  Ruth  and  Erwin  have  not  been 
together  lately? 

Why  did  a  certain  someone  in  IIC3  forget  his 
necktie  two  days  in  succession? 

NEWS 

-  Phyllis  A.  Keane 

Frances  Haley  is  working  in  one  of  the  Waldorf 
Cafeterias  in  Boston. 

Class  of  ’38 

Dorothy  Smith  is  working  in  her  father’s  store. 

Olive  Taylor  is  employed  at  Newberry’s,  this  city. 

Geraldine  Shaw  is  attending  Wilfred  Academy. 

Francis  Kelley  works  at  the  Cloverleaf  Bakery 
Co.,  Woburn. 

Robert  Lynch  is  working  in  his  father’s  shoe 
repair  shop. 

Eleanor  Andersen  is  doing  housework  in  Win¬ 
chester. 

Evelyn  Bach  is  also  doing  housework  in  Win¬ 
chester. 

Marion  Bordon  works  in  Woolworth’s  store,  in 
Woburn. 

Mary  Brennan  is  employed  by  Grant’s. 

John  Callahan  has  joined  the  C.C.C. 

Mary  Pecora  is  training  to  be  a  nurse. 

Howard  Cain  is  in  his  father’s  restaurant. 

Anna  Crowley  is  teaching  dancing. 

Edward  Duran  works  at  McHugh  Box  Co. 

Rose  Fucerile  is  employed  at  Shay’s  in  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Thelma  Dobbins  is  working  in  Woolworth’s  store. 

Marion  Hodge  is  happily  married. 

Eleanor  Coleman  is  doing  housework  in  Lex¬ 
ington. 

Harold  Spencer  is  driving  a  truck  for  his  father. 

Alexander  Roketenetz  is  also  employed  by  his 
father. 

Michael  Popoloski  is  working  in  the  Woburn 
Mushroom  Co. 

Guy  Palage  works  in  the  Palage  Blackcmith 
shop. 

Clifford  Nagle  is  working  for  Hart’s  Express. 
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EXCHANGES 


Ruth,  Bob.  and  BiH  had  just  arrived  to  spend 
the  evening.  Priscilla  was  wondering  how  to  enter¬ 
tain  them,  when  suddenly  she  remembered  the  papers 
which  were  on  her  desk  upstairs.  Jumping  up,  she 
went  to  get  them,  saying  gaily: 

“Would  you  like  to  look  over  some  of  the  papers 
and  magazines  sent  to  our  Exchange  Column  from 
other  high  schools?  I  think  you  would  be  interested 
in  them.” 

‘  Yes,  let’s  see  them,  Pris,”  agreed  Ruth.  “Where 
is  the  ‘Red  and  Gray’,  from  Fitchburg,  about  which 
you  were  telling  me?” 

“Here  it  is,”  said  Pris.  “This  is  their  December 
issue.  Isn’t  the  cover  design  effective?” 

“Oh,  yes!  May  I  read  this  one  first?” 

“Of  course.  Here  are  some  others  for  the  boys. 
Rob,  this  ‘Mirror’  from  Waltham  High  School  has  a 
rather  nautical-looking  cover.  I  suppose  you’d  like 
that.” 

“Bc.y.  what  a  ship!  I’d  like  to  be  aboard,  wouldn’t 
you,  Bill?” 

“Look  inside,  silly.  I’ve  found  out  from  the 
‘Red  and  Gray’  that  the  material  inside  is  as  attrac¬ 
tive  as  the  cover.  Have  you  read  these  fine  editori¬ 
als,  Pris?”  cried  Ruth  in  delight. 

“Yes,  I  read  them.  They  are  unusual  and  well- 
written.  Although  the  ‘Red  and  Gray’  contains  few 
stories,  the  editorials  are  somewhat  like  stories. 
Have  you  read  the  one  entitled  ‘The  Doctor’?” 

“Not  yet,  but  I  like  ‘The  Autobiography  of  a 
Wedding  Ring’,  and  look,  Bob,  your  sentiments  are 
well-expressed  in  ‘The  Joys  of  E'eing  a  Senior.’  Own 
up  now,  aren’t  those  your  very  thoughts?” 

“Bc.b  perused  the  selection  in  the  “Red  and 
Gray,”  describing  the  necessity  for  seniors  to  be 
dignified,  a  fine  example,  and  telling  how,  when  a 
long  homework  lesson  is  announced,  they  must  smile 
and  accept  it  because,  “in  view  of  the  fact  that  you 
are  seniors,  that  won’t  be  too  much  for  you  to  do.” 

“How  familiar  that  sounds,”  he  said  smiling,  as 
he  turned  the  pages  of  the  magazine. 

Bill,  who  was  looking  over  his  shoulder,  ex¬ 
claimed  at  the  number  of  fine  pictures  the  book  con¬ 
tained. 

Bob  was  now  reading  the  jokes  aloud. 

“The  caller  looked  at  the  plain  little  girl  and 
said: 

‘Not  very  p-r-e-t-ty,  is  she?’?” 

“No,”  said  the  child,  “but  awfully  s-m-a-r-t.” 


Just  deserts  for  the  — 

Bride  . Angel  Cake 

Tightwad . Sponge  Cake 

Stockholder  .  Melons 

Sheik  . Ladyfingers 

Critic  . Raspberries 

Typist  . Pound  Cake 

Bob  laughed.  “Listen  to  this”: 

Senior:  “Did  you  go  to  the  dance?” 

Junior:  “Sure.” 

Senior:  “Take  a  girl?” 

Junior:  “Nope  —  took  my  sister.” 

“What  a  number  of  clubs  they  have  —  Art,  De¬ 
bating,  Dramatic,  French,  and  Glee  Clubs.  The 
pupils  must  be  busy  every  minute,”  added  Priscilla. 

“Waltham  High’s  ‘Mirror’  has  a  clever  cartoon 
entitled  ‘Where  We  Go  From  Here’.  Their  book  re¬ 
views  are  very  interesting,  too.” 

“Did  you  notice  the  comment  in  their  Exchange 
Column  on  last  year’s  spring  issue  of  the  ‘Reflector’? 
It  says: 

'You  have  a  large  assortment  of  very  enjoyable 
stories.  ‘Out  of  the  Clouds’  held  our  interest  to  the 
last  word.  The  cartoons  liberally  sprinkled  through 
your  magazines  are  very  realistic  and  to  the  point. 
The  multiplicity  of  your  editorials  is  astounding. 
How  about  a  little  more  detail  in  the  sports  col¬ 
umn?” 

“Bill  is  very  silent,”  said  Priscilla.  What  have 
you  found,  Bill?” 

“I’m  deep  in  the  ‘Focus’  from  Saugus  High.  It’s 
great!  It  reflects  the  kind  of  school  spirit  that 
counts.  They  are  all  working  to  improve  and  help 
their  school  and  its  activities.” 

“The  article  about  their  Ski-Club  is  interesting. 
Their  purposes  and  program  for  promoting  interest 
in  skiing  and  decreasing  its  dangers  are  well  worth 
while.” 

“These  Movie  Reviews  are  intriguing.” 

“It  is  grand  fun  looking  over  these  papers  from 
other  schools.  Now  we  can  see  what  other  high 
schools  are  doing  and  how  to  improve  ours.” 

“I'm  glad  you’ve  enjoyed  looking  at  them.  There 
are  more  in  the  Harlow  Library  for  everyone  to  see. 
We  are  grateful  for  receiving  ‘The  Volunteer’,  ‘B'os- 
tonia’,  ‘Boston  University  News’,  ‘New  Hampton  Man- 
iton’,  ‘Vermont  Cynie’,  ‘Bates  Student’.  ‘Boston  Col¬ 
lege  Crystal’,  ‘College  at  Springfield  Bullein’,  and 
‘Lasell  News’.” 


*^*************» 


Boston 


All  the  education  one  gets  is  not  from  books;  nor  is  all  business  training  found 
in  the  class  room. 

For  that  reason  a  large  city,  especially  one  where  you  may  intend  to  work  later 
on,  offers  advantages  far  greater  than  the  disadvantage  of  distance. 

You  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  business  and  office  workers,  and  to  meet 
and  learn  from  people  coming  from  other  cities,  states  and  even  other  countries. 

Then,  when  you  combine  this  with  attending  an  up-to-date  business  and  secretarial 
school  with  74  years  of  educational  experience  —  and  one  that  has  a  Placement 
Department  that  has  many  more  calls  than  graduates  —  you  receive  a  business  training 
that  assures  you  a  job  and  later  advancement. 


Write  for  day,  summer  or  evening  catalog. 

BRYANT  &  STRATTON  Commercial  School 

334  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON  .  KENmore  6789 
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uOn  the  Best  Photographs,  in  the 
Best  Homes,  You  Will  Find  the  Name, 
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STUDIO:  100  PLEASANT  STREET  —  MALDEN  —  Phone  0224 
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TANNERS  NATIONAL  BANK 

IN  WOBURN 
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COMMERCIAL  and  PERSONAL  CHECKING  ACCOUNTS 


SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes 


Member 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 
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WOBURN  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK 


19  PLEASANT  STREET 


The  Bank  Was  Incorporated  in  !  854 
It  Is  a  Mutual  Savings  Bank 
Operated  for  the  Benefit 
of  its  Depositors 
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Assets  Over  $9,000,000 
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S.  B.  GODDARD  & 
SON  CO. 


I  5  PLEASANT  STREET 
WOBURN,  MASS. 


INSURANCE 


ALL  KINDS 
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WALTER  H.  WILCOX  ? 

*  * 

INSURANCE  * 

f 

OFFICES  X 

WOBURN  —  STONEHAM  —  BOSTON  J. 

MASSACHUSETTS  % 

We  want  your 
FRIENDSHIP 
We  would  like  to  have  your 
INSURANCE 


FRIENDS 


If 


If 


nobody  smiled  and  nobody  cheered  and 
nobody  helped  us  along’, 
each  every  minute  looked  lafter  himself, 
and  good  things  all  went  to  the  strong 

If  nobody  cared  just  a  little  for  you,  and 
nobody  thought  about  me, 

And  we  all  stood  alone  in  the  battle  of  life, 
what  a  dreary  old  world  it  would  be. 

Life  is  sweet  just  because  of  the  friends  we 
have  made  and  the  things  which  in 
common  we  share; 

We  want  to  live  on,  not  because  of  ourselves, 
but  because  of  the  people  who  care; 

It’s  giving  and  doing  for  sombody  else — on 
that  all  life’s  splendor  depends; 

And  the  joy  of  this  world,  when  it’s  all  added 
up,  is  found  in  the  making  of  friends. 
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WOODS  BROTHERS 


FANCY  MEATS 

FRESH  VEGETABLES 


102  MAIN  STREET 


TEL.  0218 
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|  COMPLIMENTS  OF 

|  L.  J.  MURPHY 

^  Your  Druggist 

I  379  MAIN  STREET  —  WOBURN,  MASS. 

❖  Phone  Woburn  1492 
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LADIES  and  MENS 

7  LOHMAL  CLOTHES 
FOR  RFMT41 
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0»lJJ  SUITS  •  IV(NIMC  COWN  J 

TuilOOS  •  VflVtt  WRAPS 

<  tit  A  WATS  •  BR'OtS  COWAJ 

Bun  kamnii  coai(  •  emocsMAios  cowns 

IVXITf  (IANHU  T40VMR3  •  PARTV  TOOCki 

JMlRTJ  MAM  JHOIS  •  BVINNV  WRAPS 


.READ  &  WHITE t 

BOSTON  PIOVIBIIKI 

III  SUMMER  STREET  WOOLWORTH  BUILDING 

'  7^.118.7930  GASPEE  3447  - 


CAPS  and  GOWNS 
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WOBURN 


CO-OPERATIVE 
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Compliments  of 

STRAND  THEATRE 
WAltiVER  BROS. _ WOBTJRy 

Complete  Change  of  Program  on 
SUNDAY,  TUESDAY  and  THURSDAY 
Matinees  at  2  P.  M. 

Evenings  Continuous  from  7  P.  M. 
Continuous  SAT.,  SUN.,  and  HOLIDAYS 

We  Show  the  Best  in  Pictures 
at  an  Early  Date 

Patronize  Your 
HOME  TOWN  THEATRE 
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“  HR  PROFITS  MOST 
WHO  SERVES  BEST  ” 

Serve 

Cloverleaf  Products 
BREAD,  PIES,  ROLLS  and  PASTRIES 
Cloverleaf  Raking  Co.  Wob.  2005 
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Our  new  Serviced  Checks  permit  you  to  write  and  sign  your 
own  personal  check  without  having  an  account. 

They  cost  only  ten  cents  each,  regardless  of  amount. 

WOBURN 

.NATIONAL  BANK 

WOBURN,  MASS. 

Member  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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CHEVROLET 

OLDSMOBILE 


CADILLAC 


LA  SALLE 


John  H.  Bates  Inc. 


40  WINN  STREET 


WOBURN 
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THE 

ROBBINS  COMPANY 


Manufacturing  Jewelers 

Class  Rings  —  Medals  —  Pins 


♦  4*  ♦  0 


80  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  | 
LIBerty  7678  J 
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|  |  Neipris  Clothing  Company 

/U e  Specialize  in 

Student’s  Clothing 
Tuxedos  Rented  $1.50 
474  MAIN  STREET  WOBURN 
Telephone  0688  Opp.  Strand  Theatre 


Patronize 


OUR  ADVERTISERS 


THEY  HAVE  MADE  THIS  PAPER 


POSSIBLE 
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Tel.  Woburn  1506 

Callahan  Inc. 

Try  Our  Delicious  Sandwiches 
ICE  CREAM  —  CANDY 
Let  Me  Serve  Your  Next  Party 
369  MAIN  STREET 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 


WILLIAM  REDDY 
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Business  Manager 
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Johnson  &  Johnson 
Attorneys-at-Law 

Announce  the  Removal  of  their  Offices  to 

THE  FISK  BUILDING 

No.  7  Winn  St,  Woburn,  Massachusetts 

Edward  Johnson 
Harold  P.  Johnson 
Robert  Johnson 
Kendall  L.  Johnson 
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COMPLIMENTS 

OF 

O’BRIEN’S  PHARMACY 
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388  BOWDOIN  STREET 


DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


-• 
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Burdett  College 


COURSES  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN 
AND  WOMEN 

Business  Administration- 
Accounting,  Executive's  As¬ 
sistant  (for  men),  Executive 
Secretarial,  Stenographic 
Secretarial,  Shorthand,  Type¬ 
writing,  Bookkeeping,  and 
Finishing  Courses. 

One-  and  Two-Year  Programs. 
Previous  commercial  training 
not  required  for  entrance. 
Leading  colleges  represented 
in  attendance.  Students 
from  different  states.  Place¬ 
ment  service  free  to  gradu¬ 
ates.  V:sitors  welcome. 

i^IST  YEAR  BEGINS 
1  SEPTEMBER,  1939 


R 


us  mess 


As  an  institution  Burdett  College  is  now  an 
acknowledged  leader  in  the  field  in  which  its 
work  is  done.  Statesmen,  financiers,  bank  officials, 
presidents,  vice-presidents,  treasurers,  and  many 
others  holding  important  business  positions  are 
numbered  among  its  alumni.  Yet  its  piide  as  an 
institution  tests  not  alone  upon  the  achievements 
of  the  illustrious,  but  upon  the  accomplishments 
of  that  large  number  of  men  and  women  who. 
because  of  the  practical  nature  of  the  training 
received,  now  hold  respon¬ 
sible  positions  in  various 
lines  of  business  in  many 
states. 


Write  or  telephone  for  Day  or  Evening  Catalogue 


156  STUART  STREET,  BOSTON  •  HANcock  6300 
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MALDEN  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL 

Business  and  Secretarial  Courses 
For  High  School  and  College  Graduates 

Secretarial  Business  Administration 

Stenographic  Office  Machine 
Clerical  Civil  Service 

Entrance  for  Day  Courses  any  Monday 

throughout  the  year. 
Evening  Courses  from  September  to  April. 
Special  Summer  Courses  from  June  to 
September. 

Catalog  on  Request 

MALDEN  (1256  (1  Pleasant  Street 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 

BOSTON  PHOTO  SYSTEM 

755  Boylston  Street 
Boston 
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%  WOBURN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

£  1939  CLASS  RINGS 

£  Can  Now  Be  Ordered  at  this  Store 
*!*  Girls’  10K  solid  gold  black  onyx  stone  $5.75 
♦{♦  Boys’  K1K  solid  gold  black  onyx  stone  $6.50 
*:*  Your  Correct  Size  and  Initials  Free 

?  HENRY  BILLAUER 

4.  ♦ 

X  Square  Deal  Jeweler 

4T4 

Next  to  Tanners  National  Bank 
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Northeastern 

University 


College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Offers  a  broad  program  of  college  subjects  serving  as  a  foundation  for  the 
understanding  of  modern  culture,  social  relations,  and  technical  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  give  the  student  a  liberal  and 
cultural  education  and  a  vocational  competence  which  fits  him  to  enter  some 
specific  type  of  useful  employment. 

College  of  Businesg  Administration 

Offers  a  college  program  with  broad  and  thorough  training  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  business  with  specialization  in  ACCOUNTING,  BANKING  AND 
FINANCE,  or  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT.  Modern  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  including  lectures,  solution  of  business  problems,  class  discussions, 
professional  talks  by  business  executives,  and  motion  pictures  of  manufact¬ 
uring  processes,  are  used. 

College  of  Engineering 

Provides  complete  college  programs  in  Engineering  with  professional 
courses  in  the  fields  of  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL  (with  DIESEL,  AERO¬ 
NAUTICAL  and  AIR  CONDITIONING  options),  ELECTRICAL, 
CHEMICAL,  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING,  and  ENGINEERING  AD¬ 
MINISTRATION.  General  engineering  courses  are  pursued  during  the 
freshman  year;  thus  the  student  need  not  make  a  final  decision  as  to  the 
branch  of  engineering  in  which  he  wishes  to  specialize  until  the  beginning 
of  the  sophomore  year. 

Co-operative  Plan 

The  Co-operative  Plan,  which  is  available  to  upperclassmen  in  all  courses, 
provides  for  a  combination  of  practical  industrial  experience  with  classroom 
instruction.  Under  this  plan  the  student  is  able  to  earn  a  portion  of  his 
school  expenses  as  well  as  to  make  business  contacts  which  prove  valuable 
in  later  years. 

Degrees  Awarded 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Bachelor  of  Science 

Pre-Legal  Programs  Available 


FOR  CATALOG  —  MAIL  THrS  COUPON  AT  ONCE} 
Northeastern  University 
Director  of  Admissions 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Please  send  me  a  catalog  of  the 

□  College  of  Liberal  Arts  □  Pre-Legal  Program 

□  College  of  Business  Administration  t 

n  College  of  Engineering 

Name . 

Address  . 
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